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PREFACE 


The very tuim themselves of the 
Greek world teach us how life in 
our modern world might be made 
bearable, 

RICHARD WAGNER 

T he erudite Prodicos of Ceos, who flourished 
towards the end of the fifth century before our 
era, is the author of the celebrated apologue that 
Saint Basil recommended to the meditations of all 
Christians, Herakles between Yirtue and Pleasure. 
Herakles, we know, chose the former, which per¬ 
mitted him to accomplish a certain number of major 
crimes against the Arcadian Stag, the Amazons, the 
Apples of Gold, and the Giants. 

If Prodicos had limited himself to this, he would 
be no more than the author of a fable marked by a 
facile symbolism; but he was a sound philosopher, 
and his collection of tales, The Hours, constituted a 
presentation of moral verities under the various 
aspects suited to each. It was divided into three parts, 
according to the three ages of man. To little children 
he held up obligingly the example of the austere 
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choice of Herakles; it was doubtless for yoimg men 
that he related the voluptuous choice of Paris; and 
I can imagine that to men of maturity he addressed 
himself in somewhat this fashion: 

‘'Odysseos, wandering one day in the chase at the 
foot of the mountains of Delphi, fell in with two 
virgins who were walking hand in hand. One had 
smooth dark hair, limpid eyes, and a grave mouth. 
She said to him, 'I am Arete.’ The other had droop¬ 
ing eyelids, delicate hands and tender breasts. T am 
Tryphe,’ she said. And both exclaimed, ‘Choose 
between us.’ But the crafty Odysseos answered 
sagely, "How shall I choose between you? You are 
inseparable. The eyes that have seen one of you pass 
without the other have seen no more than a barren 
shade. Even as true virtue does not deny itself the 
eternal joys that pleasure offers it, so mildness would 
ill-become a man who had no nobility of spirit. I 
shall follow you both. Show me the way.” No sooner 
had he finished speaking than the two visions melted 
into one, and Odysseos knew that he had been talk¬ 
ing to the great Aphrodite.” 

The woman who is the central character of the 
iiovel you are about to read is a courtesan of antiq¬ 
uity; but let the reader take heart: she will not be 
converted in the end. She will not be loved by a 
monk, nor by a prophet, nor by a god. In the litera¬ 
ture of our time, this constitutes originality. As 
courtesan, she will play her part with the frankness. 
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the ardour,-and also the pride of every being vho 
has a vocation and occupies a freely elected place in 
society. She will possess the ambition to rise to the 
highest seat of honour; and it will not even occur to 
her that her life might have need of excuse or of 
dissimulation. This fact demands elucidation. 

Until our day, those modern writers who have 
addressed themselves to a public less aware than are 
young girls or upper-form boys, have employed an 
awkward stratagem whose hypocrisy is to me dis¬ 
tasteful. They have said, *T have painted voluptuous¬ 
ness as it really is, in order that I might exalt virtue.” 
In prefacing a novel which has Alexandria for its 
scene, I cannot but refuse absolutely to be guilty of 
this anachronism. Love, with all that it comports, 
was for the Greeks the most virtuous of all senti¬ 
ments and the one most prolific in greatness. They 
never attached to it the ideas of lewdness and im¬ 
modesty which the Israelite tradition imported 
amongst m with the Christian doctrine. Herodotus 
(I, 10) mentions casually that "amongst certain 
barbarians it is considered dishonourable to come 
forth naked.” When the Greeks or the Latins wished 
to cast shame upon a man who frequented harlots, 
they called him or moechus, which means sim¬ 

ply adulterer. A man and a young woman vrho, 
without being bound by any other tie, formed a 
union with one another, however public, and what¬ 
ever their youth, were not considered to be injuring 
any one, and were left in peace. It is clear that the 
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life of the ancients cannot be judged according to 
the ideas of morality we have received from the 
Calvinists of Geneva. 

For my part, I have written this book with the 
simplicity which an Athenian might employ in re¬ 
lating the same adventures. I hope that it will be read 
in the same spirit. 

If we wish to judge the Greeks in the light of 
present-day ideas, we should put into the hands of a 
fifth-form schoolboy not one single work of their 
great writers in an exact translation. If the role of 
CEdipus were played without cuts, the police would 
be forced to close the theatre. If anyone were to 
translate Theocritus integrally, the translation 
would be seized the very day it was offered for pub¬ 
lic sale. Aristophanes is thought to be exceptional, 
but we possess long fragments of fourteen hundred 
and forty comedies, written by one hundred and 
thirty-two other Greek poets, some of whom, like 
Alexis, Philetairos, Strattis, Euboulos, and CratincK 
have left us admirable verses; and nobody has yet 
dared translate this sublime and unashamed collec- 
ti<m. 

By way of attenuating Greek niorals, it is the 
custom to quote the teachings of certain philoso¬ 
phers who reproved the sexual pleasures. But this 
is merely to confound confusion. These rare moral¬ 
ists condemned the excesses of all the senses without 
distinction: they set up no difference between the 
debauch of the bed and that of the table. Thus, a 
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man who may to-day order with impunity an exces¬ 
sively expensive dinner in a Paris restaurant, for 
himself alone, would have been judged by them to 
be exactly as guilty,—certainly no less so,—as a man 
who should conclude a rendezvous of a too intimate 
nature in a public street, and for this reason be con¬ 
demned by our existing laws to a year’s imprison¬ 
ment. It is worth adding that these austere philoso¬ 
phers were generally looked upon by ancient society 
as diseased and dangerous madmen: they were scoif ed 
at in every theatre; they were thrashed in the streets; 
tyrants took them to be their court jesters; and the 
citizens of free States sent them into banishment 
when they did not deem them worthy of capital 
punishment. 

It is, then, by conscious and wilful fraud that 
modern educators from the time of the Renaissance 
to the present day have presented ancient ethics as 
the inspiration of their narrow virtues. If the ancient 
ethic was great, if it deserves to serve as our model 
and be obeyed, it is precisely because no code ever 
distinguished more successfully between the just, 
and the unjust by the criterion of beauty, or pro¬ 
claimed as it did, the right of every man to seek in¬ 
dividual happiness within the limits placed thereon 
by the corresponding rights of others, and declared 
that there is nothing under the sun more sacred than 
physical love, nor more beautiful than the human 
body. 

Such was the moral code of the people who built 
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the Acropolis; and if I add that this code has re¬ 
mained the same for all great spirits, I shall but attest 
the value of a commonplace, so well is it proved that 
the superior intelligence of artists, writers, warriors, 
and statesmen has never looked upon the majestic 
tolerance of the ancients as license. Aristotle began 
Kfe by dissipating his patrimony in the company of 
debauched women; Sappho gave her name to a par¬ 
ticular vice; Caesar was known as the mcechus cal- 
vus; and we find it hard to imagine that Racine 
shunned stage women, or Napoleon practised ab¬ 
stinence. Mirabeau’s novels, Chenier’s Greek verses, 
Diderot’s letters, and Montesquieu’s minor works, 
equal in daring the work of Catullus himself. And 
do you happen to know what maxim was employed 
by way of advice in sentimental intrigues by the 
most austere, the most saintly, the most laborious of 
all French authors, Bufifon? "Love, why art thou the 
happiness of all beings, but the unhappiness of man? 
Because in this passion only the physical is good, and 
the rest is worthless.’’ 

Whence comes it, and how does it happen that 
despite the general desuetude of antique ideas, the 
great sensuality of the Greeks continues to play like 
a ray of light upon the brows of the greatest i^n? 
It is because sensuality is the mysterious but neces¬ 
sary and creative concomitant of intellectual de¬ 
velopment. Those who have not felt the exigencies 
of the flesh to the uttermost, either to hate them or to 
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love them, are for that very reason incapable of un¬ 
derstanding in their full significance the exigencies 
of the mind. Even as beauty of soul illumines the 
face, so virility of the body of itself fecundates the 
brain. The worst insult that Delacroix could address 
to men, the insult he hurled against the decriers of 
Rubens as well as against the detractors of Ingres 
was to call them eunuchs. 

Moreover, it would seem that the genius of peo¬ 
ples, as well as of individuals, is above all sensual. All 
the cities that have reigned over the world—^Baby¬ 
lon, Alexandria, Athens, Rome, Venice, Paris—have, 
by the workings of a general law, been the more 
licentious the more they were powerful, as if their 
dissoluteness were essential to their splendour. Cities 
where the legislators have sought to implant a nar¬ 
row, barren, and artificial virtue were condemned 
from their beginnings to total extinction. It was so 
with Lacedaemon which, standing at the centre of 
the most prodigious flight of the spirit which has ever 
elevated the soul of man, situated between Corinth 
and Alexandria, between Syracuse and Miletus, has 
left us not a single poet, not one painter, philosopher, 
historian, or erudite, scarcely more than the popu¬ 
lar renown of a lout who got himself killed in a 
mountain defile with three hundred men and did not 
even succeed in winning a victory. It is because of 
this that after two thousand years, measuring the 
nullity of Spartan virtue, we are asked, in Renan’s 
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exhortation, “to curse the soil that bred this mis¬ 
tress of black error, and insult it because it exists no 
longer.” 

Are we never to see again the days of Ephesus and 
of Cyrene? Alas, our modern world is succumbing 
to an invasion of ugliness. Civilization is marching 
northwards into the mist, the frost, the mud. What 
night surrounds us! A people clothed in black fills 
the mean streets. No one can say what are its 
thoughts. Men who are twenty-five years old should 
shiver at the realization of their exile in this land of 
old men. 

At least, those who will forever regret that they 
could not know the rapturous youth of the earth 
which is called antiquity, may be permitted to know 
for a brief, illusory moment, the life of the time 
when the human form, the most perfect we are able 
to know and even to conceive, since we believe it 
created in the image of God, could be unveiled in 
the person of a sacred courtesan before the twenty 
thousand pilgrims who covered the strands of Eleu- 
sis; a time when the most sensual love, the divine 
love of which we are born, was without blemish, 
without shame, and without sin. They may be al¬ 
lowed to forget eighteen centuries of barbarism, 
hypocrisy, and ugliness, and, moving back from the 
stagnant pool to the pure source, return piously to 
the original beauty, rebuild the Great Temple where 
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sounded the enchanted flutes, and dedicate with 
enthusiasm to the sanctuaries of the true faith their 
hearts ever enthralled by the immortal Aphrodite. 

Pierre Louys. 
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CHRYSIS 

L ying upon her breast, elbows forward and legs 
I parted, her cheek resting in one hand, she was 
stabbing a pattern of tiny holes into a pillow of green 
linen, with a long golden pin. 

From the moment of her wakening, two hours 
past mid-day, heavy with tQo much sleep, she had 
lain alone upon the disordered bed, covered over 
on one side by the long wave of her hair. Gleaming 
and deep, soft as fur and longer than a wing, supple, 
innumerable, her hair stirred with the warmth of 
life. Half her back lay under it, and the hair spread 
beneath her naked body and glowed at her knees 
in a thick curly mass. Because of this precious fleece 
in which the young woman lay enfolded, this fleece 
which shone with a russet and almost metallic sheen, 
the courtesans of Alexandria called her Chrysis. This 
was not the sleek hair of the court-women of Syria, 
nor the dyed mane of the Asiatic, nor the brown and 
black hair of the daughters of Egypt: this hair was 
«f the Aryan races, of the Galileans beyond the sands. 

3 
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APHRODITE 

Chrysis! She loved the name. The young men who 
came to her called her Chryse and compared her to 
Aphrodite in the verses which with their garlands of 
roses they left mornings at her door. She did not 
believe in Aphrodite, but she loved to be compared 
to the goddess, and she would go now and then to 
the temple to leave for the goddess as for a friend 
jars of perfume and blue veils. 

She was born on the shores of the Lake of Gene- 
zareth in a land of shadow and sunlight overgrown 
with rosy laurel. Evenings, her mother would lie in 
wait for the travellers and merchants on the Jerusa¬ 
lem road, and give herself to them in the grasses of 
the silent fields. This woman was greatly loved in 
Galilee. The priests did not avoid her door, for she 
was pious and charitable; she never omitted to pay 
for the sacrificial lambs; the blessing of the Eternal 
was upon her household. When she was with child, 
and, her heaviness being a scandal since she had no 
husband, a man famed for the gift of prophecy 
proclaimed that she would give birth to a daughter 
who should one day wear about her throat "the 
riches and the faith of a people.” It was not clear to 
the mother how this might come about, but she 
named the child Sarah, in the language of the He¬ 
brews—^Princess. 

Of all this, Chrysis knew nothing, since the seer 
had warned her mother that it was dangerous to re¬ 
veal to people the prophecies of which they were 
the object. She knew nothing of her future, and 
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therefore her mind dwelt often upon it. She re¬ 
membered little of her childhood, and disliked to 
speak of it. The clearest remembrance she had was of 
the daily terror and weariness in those interminable 
hours when her mother locked her prudently alone 
in the chamber while she was gone to the road. And 
she remembered, too, the circular window through 
which she could see the waters of the lake, the smoky 
blue of the fields, the pellucid sky over the soft air 
of the land of Galil. Tamarisk and pink flax grew 
about the house. The little girls bathed in a limpid 
brook where red shells were to be found beneath 
clumps of flowering laurel. There were flowers upon 
the water, and flowers in all the wide meadow; and 
on the mountain-side grew giant lilies. 

She was twelve years old when she ran off with a 
troop of young horsemen whom she had met by the 
village well. They were on their way to sell ivory in 
Tyre and had stopped at the well to braid their 
horses’ tails with mtilticoloured tufts. She remem¬ 
bered that she was pale with excitement when they 
carried her oft upon their horses; and she remembered 
that they had stopped a second time in that night 
so clear that not a star could be seen. Nor had she 
forgotten their entry into Tyre, she at their head in 
one of the panniers of a pack-horse, gripping with 
her fist the horse’s mane, proud to let her naked legs 
dangle so that the women of the town might see the 
dried blood which had run the length of her legs. 
That same night they had left for Egypt, and she 
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had followed the ivory merchants to the markets of 
Alexandria. 

There, two months later, they left her in a little 
house with a terrace and a small colonnade. She had 
a bronze mirror, carpets, new cushions, and a beau¬ 
tiful Hindu slave skilled in the dressing of courte¬ 
sans’ hair. On the night when the ivory merchants 
left, other men had come; and on the next night, 
still others. 

As her house stood at the extreme eastern end of 
the city, in a quarter disdained by the young Greeks 
of Brouchion, it was long before she knew other men 
than the sort known to her mother before her,— 
travellers and merchants. She would never allow 
her ephemeral loves to linger on. She knew how to 
be happy with them, and how to abandon them 
quickly before loving them. And yet, she had in¬ 
spired lasting passions. Masters of caravans had been 
known to sell off their wares at any price in order to 
be with her and to impoverish themselves in a few 
nights. With their fortunes she had bought jewels, 
bed cushions, rare perfumes, flowered robes, and foui 
slaves. 

She had learned to understand many foreign 
tongues, and she knew the tales of every land. As¬ 
syrians had told her of the loves of Donzi and Ishtar; 
Phoenicians, those of Ashtorath and Adonis. Greek 
girls from the islands had recited the legend of Iphis 
while teaching her strange caresses which in the be- 
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giiming had astonished her and later had charmed 
her so that she could not be a whole day without 
them. She knew, too, the loves of Atalanta and how, 
like her, frail virginal flute-players could extenuate 
the most robust of men. And patiently, through 
seven years, her Hindu slave had taught her every 
detail of the intricate and voluptuous art of the 
courtesans of Palibothra. For love, like music, is an 
art: it creates emotions of the same order, as delicate, 
as vibrant, occasionally as intense; and Chrysis, who 
knew all its rhythms and aU its subtleties, rightly 
deemed herself a greater artist than even Plango, 
musician of the temple though Plango was. 

Seven years she lived thus, and never dreamt of 
a life more happy or more various than her own. 
But a little before her twentieth year, when from 
girl she became woman and had seen the coming of 
that charming crease beneath the breasts which is 
the beginning of maturity, she was of a sudden seized 
with ambition. And now, as she awoke two hours 
past mid-day, heavy with too much sleep, she turned 
over on her breast, spread apart her feet, rested her 
cheek in her hand, and with a long golden pin stabbed 
a pattern of tiny holes into her pillow of green linen. 

She was deep in reflection. First came four little 
dots that formed a square, and a point in the centre. 
Then she pricked out a larger square. Thereafter 
she tried to describe a circle; but that was diflicult, 
so she stabbed the pillow at random and cried out: 

“Jala! Jala!” 
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Jala was her Hindu slave. Her name was Jalan- 
tashchandrachapala, which is to say, ‘*Mobile-as-the- 
image-of-the-Moon-upon-the-water.” Chrysis was 
too lazy to say the whole name. 

The slave came forward, but remained standing 
by the door. 

"Jala, who was here yesterday?” 

“Do you not know?” 

'•'No, I did not look at him. Was he handsome? I 
believe I slept throughout. I was tired. I do not re¬ 
member anything. At what time did he go away? 
Early this morning?” 

“At sunrise. He said—.” 

“What did he leave? Much? No, do not tell me. 
It doesn’t matter. What did he say? Has no one come 
since he left? Is he coming back? Give me my brace¬ 
lets.” 

The slave brought forward a casket, but Chrysis, 
not so much as looking at iD, raised both arms high 
over her head and said: 

"Oh, Jala, Jala! I want things to happen, extraor¬ 
dinary adventures!” 

Jala said: “Everything is extraordinary. Every¬ 
thing or nothing. The days are all alike.” 

“No,” Chrysis said. “There was a time when it 
was not so. In every land the world over, the gods 
came down upon earth and were the lovers of mortal 
women. Ah, on what beds shall we expect them? In 
what fields shall we look for them, for those who are 
something more than men? What prayers shall be 
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said to bring to me those who can teach, or can make 
me forget? And if the gods will no longer come 
down, Jala; if they are dead, or are now too old, am 
I to die without the love of a man who can bring 
tragic adventure into my life?” 

She turned upon her back and began to twist her 
fingers. 

“If some one worshipped me, it seems to me I 
should take great joy in making him sufier until he 
died of it. Those who come to me are not worthy of 
being made to weep. And besides, the fault is mine: 
I call them to me: how, then, shall they love me?” 

“Which bracelet to-day?” 

“All of them. But go away. I need no one. Go to 
the door; and if anyone comes, say 1 am with my 
lover, a black slave who takes my money. Go!” 

“Are you not going out?” 

“•Yes, but alone. I shall dress alone. I shall not come 
back. Go, go!” 

Chrysis dropped one leg to the carpet and 
stretched herself to her feet. Jala had slipped noise¬ 
lessly out. 

Chrysis walked slowly about her chamber, hands 
crossed at the back of her neck, absorbed by the 
luxury of treading with naked feet upon the cool 
tiles where the perspiration froze. Then she stepped 
into her bath. 

To look at her body through the water was one 
of her intimate delights. She seemed to herself a 
great mother-of-pearl shell open upon a rock. Her 
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skin became flawless and uniform in hue. The lines 
of her legs lengthened and vanished in a glowing blue 
light. Her whole body became fluid: her hands were 
unrecognizable. Her body grew so light that she 
could raise herself on two fingers, float a little, and 
let herself sink down upon the marble beneath a soft 
ripple that washed against her chin. The water glided 
into her ears with the gentle provocation of a kiss. 
Each part of her body became the object of tender 
admiration and the excuse for a caress. This was the 
hour when Chrysis worshipped herself. 

The day was waning. She stood up in the bath, 
stepped out of the water, and went towards the door. 
The marks of her feet gleamed upon the stone. 
Wavering as if exhausted, she opened wide the door 
and stood still, her arm outstretched upon the latch. 
Then she went in, and standing wet beside her bed 
she said to the slave: 

“Dry me.” 

The Malabar woman took a great sponge and 
passed it through the golden hair, heavy and dripping 
with water. She dried the hair, took it up in clusters 
which she shook gently; then she dipped the sponge 
into a jar of oil and stroked her mistress therewith 
from feet to nape before rubbing her briskly with a 
rough cloth which reddened the supple skin. 

Chrysis sank shivering down upon the cool of a 
marble seat and murmured: 

"Dress my hair.” 

In the horizontal rays of the dying light the hair 
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Still heavy and damp shone like rain in sunshine. The 
slave took it up in handfuls and twined it round, roll¬ 
ing it into a spiral and pricking it out with straight 
golden pins so that it looked like a snake coiled upon 
itself and bristling with arrows. Then she wound it 
into a triple fillet of green where its gleamings were 
heightened by the sheen of the silken band. Chrysis 
was holding at arm’s length a mirror of burnished 
copper and watching idly the dark hands of the 
slave as they darted among the thick hair, patted 
the clusters round, caught and tucked in the stray 
locks, and modelled the hair-dress like a rhytium 
of clay. When this was done, Jala knelt before her 
mistress and shaved close the swelling mound so that 
her lovers might see in her the nudity of sculpture. 

Chrysis became more grave and said in a low voice: 

"Paint me.” 

A little rosewood box from the island of Dios- 
coris contained cosmetics of every colour. On a 
camel’s hair brush the slave took up a little black 
paint which she laid over the curving eyelashes in 
order that the eyes might seem more blue. Two firm 
crayon strokes lengthened and softened the eyes. A 
bluish powder leadened the eyelids. Two spots of 
bright vermilion accentuated the tear-corners. So 
that the cosmetic might not come away, face and 
breast were anointed with cerate. With a soft feather 
dipped in ceruse, Jala painted trails of white along 
the arms and neck. She took up a little brush swollen 
with carmine and reddened the mouth and touched 
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lightly the points of the breasts. Her fingers had 
spread a fine cloud of red powder over the cheeks: 
now they drew three deep lines below the waist at the 
height of the flanks. In the rounded haunches they 
set two dimples which stirred in the flesh. Then, with 
a boss of leather Jala coloured the elbows faintly, 
and livened up the ten nails. The toilette was finished. 

Chrysis smiled at last, and said to the Hindu 
woman; 

"Sing to me.” 

She sat erect in her marble chair. Her pins sent 
forth golden rays behind her head. Her fingers, 
spread against her throat, made of her painted nails 
a collar of rubies between her shoulders, and her 
white feet rested side by side upon the stone floor. 

Jala, crouching against the wall, sang again the 
love songs of India. "Chrysis,” she chanted in a 
monotone; 

“Chrysis, thy hair is like a swarm of bees caught in 
the branches of a tree. The hot wind of the south fills 
thy hair with the dew of lovers’ battles, with the 
perfume of night-flowering blossoms.” 

And Chrysis alternated in a sweeter and lower 
tone: 

"My hair is like an endless river in the plain where 
the flaming sunset wanes.” 

"Thine eyes are like water-lilies, blue and stemless 
and motionless upon the pools.” 
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“My eyes in the shadow of my lashes are like deep 
lakes beneath black branches.” 

‘ "Thy lips are two delicate flowers stained with the 
blood of a hind.” 

"My lips are the fringes of a burning wound.” 

"Thy tongue is the bleeding dagger that stabbed 
the wound of thy mouth.” 

“My tongue is incrusted with precious stones. It 
is red in the reflection of my lips.” 

“Thine arms swell round as ivory tusks, and thy 
armpits are two mouths.” 

“My arms are long and tapering as the lily-stalks; 
my fingers hang from them like five petals.” 

“Thy thighs are two white elephant trunks, carry¬ 
ing thy feet as if they were two red flowers.” 

“My feet are two lily-leaves upon the water; my 
thighs are two swelling lily-buds.” 

“Thy breasts are two silver bucklers whose cups 
have been steeped in blood.” 

“My breasts are the moon and the reflection of the 
moon in the water.” 

“Thy navel is a deep well in a desert of rosy sand, 
and thy belly is a young kid couched on its mother’s 
breast.” 

“My navel is a round pearl on an inverted cup; the 
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curve of my mound is the clear crescent of Phoebe 

seen through the forest.” 

Silence fell. The slave raised her hands and bowed 
down to the ground. 

The courtesan went on. 

“It is like a purple flower filled with honey and 
with scent. 

“It is like a sea-serpent, alive and soft and open at 
night. 

"It is the Refuge where man seeks rest on his 
march cowards death.” 

The prostrate slave murmured very low; 

“It is a thing of awe. It is the face of Medusa.” 

Chrysis placed her foot upon the slave’s neck and 
said, trembling: 

“Jala.” 

Little by little the night had come down, but the 
moon was so luminous that the chamber was filled 
with a blue light. Chrysis, naked, gazed at her body. 
The lights that lay upon it were still, and the shadows 
fell deeply black. 

Suddenly she stood up. 

“Jala, what are we thinking of! It is night, and 
I have not yet gone out. There will be no one left 
on the heptastadion but sleeping sailors. Tell me, 
Jala, am I beautiful? Tell me, Jala, am I more beau- 
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tiful than ever this night? Do you know that of all 
the women of Alexandria I am the most beautiful? 
Is it not true that any man who may pass presently 
within the sidelong glance of my eyes will follow me 
like a dog? Is it not true that I shall do with him as 
I please, make a slave of him if I wish; and that I 
may expect the most servile obedience from the first 
man I meet? Dress me, Jala.” 

About her arms two silver serpents were twined, 
Jala set sandals to her feet and cross-strapped them 
with leather about her brown legs. Over her warm 
belly Chrysis herself buckled a maiden’s girdle which 
sloped from the height of the loins down along the 
hollow line of the groins. Great circular rings she 
hung in her ears; she dressed her fingers with rings 
and seals, and around her neck she wore three golden 
phallus-chains enchased by the hierodules at Paphos. 

She looked at herself for a time, standing thm 
nude in her jewels; then, drawing from the chest in 
which she had folded it, a wide transparent stuff of 
yellow linen, she wound and draped it about herself 
down to her feet. Diagonal folds intersected the 
little one saw of her body through the flimsy cloth; 
one of her elbows was outlined sharply through the 
tight tunic, and the other arm, left bare, carried the 
long train high off the dusty ground. 

She took up a feather fan and sauntered forth. 


Standing alone on the steps of the threshold, her 
hand against the white wall, Jala watched her mis- 
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tress on her way. She was walking slowly past the 
houses in the empty street bathed in moonlight. A 
little restless shadow palpitated behind her. 



il 

ON THE PIER IN ALEXANDRIA 

O N THE pier in Alexandria a girl stood singing. 

Two flute-players sat on the white parapet 
beside her and played. 

1 

"The satyrs have chased the light-footed oreads 
into the woods. They have followed the nymphs 
over the mountains and filled their dark eyes with 
fear, seized their wing-like hair in their hands, 
grasped their virginal breasts as they flew, tripped 
up the panting nymphs on their backs in the dewy 
green moss. And the beautiful bodies, the beautiful 
and half-divine bodies writhe in agony. Eros it is, 
O womankind, who brings the sweet and agonizing 
cries of desire to your lips.” 

The flute-players repeated, "Eros!” and moaned 
into their reedy flutes. 


2 

"Attys, beauteous as Apollo, driven across the 

17 
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wide plain by Cybele, the goddess. Eros had stricken 
her to the heart with love of him, O totoil but not 
him with love of her. Cruel god, wicked Eros, hatred 
and not love is the secret of your love! Over the 
meadow and through the wide and distant fields the 
driven Attys ran before Cybele. And because she 
adored the disdainful youth she sent into his veins 
the great and chilling breath, the breath of death. 
O sweet and agonizing desire!” 

"Eros, Eros!” moaned the flutes. 

3 

"Down to the river’s edge He of the goat-foot 
has pursued Syrinx, daughter of the waters. Pale 
Eros, who loved the taste of tears has kissed her cheek 
to cheek in her flight, and the fragile shade of the 
drowning virgin, the reed on the waters, has shud¬ 
dered. But Eros is lord over the world and the gods; 
he is lord even over death. On the watery grave he 
gathered the reeds and made them for us into the 
flute. O womankind, here a dead soul weeps its sweet 
and agonizing desire.” 

While the flutes played out the slow refrain of the 
final stanza the singing-girl held out her hand to the 
passers-by who had collected, and received from 
them four oboli which she tucked into her shoe. 
Gradually, the numberless crowd with its idly in¬ 
quisitive eyes, flowed past. The sound of voices and 
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of footsteps was louder evQn than the sound of the 
sea. Sailors, bent double, were hauling up barks upon 
the jetty. Fruit vendors with baskets piled, wandered 
by. Beggars stretched forth quivering hands. Asses 
laden with leather bottles trotted forward under 
the goads of their drivers. It was the sunset hour, and 
the crowd of idlers was greater even than the number 
of hawkers and singers and others plying their trade. 
Clusters of men stood in the squares and women 
wove in and out among them. The celebrated were 
recognized and their names spoken aloud. The young 
men gazed at the philosophers, and the philosophers 
gazed at the courtesans. 

The courtesans were of every kind and condition, 
from the most celebrated, dressed in filmy silks and 
shod in golden leather, to the most abject who 
moved about in bare feet. The poor were no less 
beautiful than the others; simply, they were less for¬ 
tunate, and the wiser among the men stared in pref¬ 
erence at those whose grace had not been altered by 
the artifice of girdles and the encumberment of 
jewels. Because it was the eve of the Aphrodisiac, 
these women were free to choose the costume which 
best became them, and among theiyoungest there 
were some who had elected to wear nothing at all. 
Their nakedness shocked no one, for they would not 
have dared expose themselves in the late sunlight had 
they possessed flaws such as to draw upon themselves 
the ridicule of the citizens’ wives. 

"Tryphera! Tryphera!” 
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A gay young courtesan elbowed her way through 
the crowd to a passing friend whom she had just 
perceived. 

"Tryphera, were you invited?” 

"Where, Seso?” 

"To Bacchis’s.” 

"Not yet. Is she giving a dinner?” 

"A dinner! A banquet, my dear. She is freeing 
Aphrodisia, her most beautiful slave, on the second 
day of the feast.” 

"At last! She has finally learnt that men come to 
her house only because of her servant.” 

"I don’t think she knows that. It’s because of the 
old shipbuilder, Cheres, who wanted to buy the girl 
for ten minae. Bacchis refused. He offered twenty; 
still she refused.” 

"She’s crazy.” 

"I suppose so. But she had made up her mind to 
have a freed slave in her house. And indeed, she is 
right to bargain. Cheres will pay thirty-five minae, 
and at that price the slave can be freed.” 

"Thirty-five minae! Three thousand five hundred 
drachmae! Three thousand five himdred drachmae 
for a negress!” 

"Her father was white.” 

"But her mother was black.” 

"Bacchis said she wouldn’t give her up for less, 
and old Cheres was so in love that he agreed.” 

“I hope she invited him, at least.” 

"No. Aphrodisia is to be served up at the banquet 
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as the’final dish, following the fruit. Each guest will 
savour her according to his taste, and only there¬ 
after, the next day, will she be delivered to Cheres. 
I’m afraid he’ll find her rather tired.” 

"Don’t feel sorry for her. With him, she’ll have 
time enough to recover. I know him, Seso: I’ve 
watched him sleep.” 

They laughed together over Cheres, and then they 
complimented one another. 

"That’s a pretty robe,” Seso said; "was it em¬ 
broidered at home?” 

Tryphera’s robe was of a thin sea-green stuff bro¬ 
caded yith large flowering iris. A carbuncle set in 
gold caught it in a pleat gathered at the shoulder, 
the robe falling like a scarf between the breasts and 
leaving the right side of the body naked down to 
the metal girdle. Below, a narrow slit that opened 
and closed with each step, revealed the whiteness of 
the leg. 

"Seso,” another voice called; "Seso and Tryphera, 
come with me if you’ve nothing better to do. I’m 
off to the Ceramic Wall to see if my name is up.” 

“Mousarion! Where did you drop from?” 

"The Lighthouse. There was no one there.” 

"What! That’s the best fishing-ground in the 
world.” 

"No fish there for me. That’s why I’m for the 
Wall. Come.” 

On their way, Seso told again the story of Bac- 
chis’s banquet, and Mousarion cried out: "Oh, 
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Bacchis! Do you remember her last dinner, Try- 

phera? all the talk there was about Chrysis?” 

"Don’t repeat it: Seso is a friend of hers.” 

Mousarion was sorry she had spoken, and Seso 
became worried. 

“What? What was said?” 

“Oh, malicious things.” 

“They may say what they please,” Seso declared; 
“Chrysis is worth the three of us. And if ever she 
chooses to leave her quarter to come up to Brou- 
chion, I know certain of our lovers who will never 
see us again.” 

“Really!” 

"Certainly! Fd do anything for that woman. No¬ 
body here is more beautiful, believe me.” 

They had reached the Wall which was covered 
from end to end with black scribblings over its im¬ 
mense white face. When a lover wished to visit a 
courtesan he had only to write both their names and 
the price he proposed to pay. If the man and the 
price were deemed good, the woman stood beneath 
the inscription and awaited his coming. 

“Look, Seso,” Tryphera said, laughing: “What 
practical joker put that up?” 

They read, written in great strokes: 

BACCHIS 

THERSITE 

2 obolL 

"Such mockery-of women shouldn’t be allowed. 
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If I were the rhymarch I should already have done 
something about it.” 

But Seso, farther down, had stopped before a 
more serious inscription. 

SESO OF CNIDOS 
TIMON THE SON OF LYSIAS 
1 mina 

She paled slightly. *'ril stay,” she said. And she 
leant back against the wall amid the envious glances 
of the passing courtesans. 

It was growing late, and the crowd was thinning 
out. The singing-girl and the flute-players were still 
there, however. Seeing a stranger, whose belly and 
clothes were a little ridiculous, Tryphera tapped him 
on the shoulder. 

"Well, well. I’m sure you’re not an Alexandrian.” 

"You’re right, little girl; you’ve guessed right. 
What a city! What people!” 

'Are you from Boubastis?” 

"No, from Cabasa. I came here to sell my grain, 
and I’m going back to-morrow, richer by fifty-two 
minae, the gods be thanked. It was a good harvest.” 

Suddenly Tryphera found this merchant very in¬ 
teresting. 

"My child,” he went on timidly; "you could do 
me a great kindness. I don’t want to go back to 
Cabasa without being able to tell my wife and three 
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daughters of the great men I have seen. You must 

know these great men.” 

"Some of them,” she said, laughing. 

"Good. Tell me which they are if they come by. 
I am sure that these two days past I’ve seen in the 
streets the most famous philosophers and the most 
influential servants of the Crown; and it makes me 
unhappy that I don’t recognize them.” 

"I’ll take care of that. There is Naucrates.” 

"Who is Naucrates?” 

"He is a philosopher.” 

"And what does he teach?” 

"That we must be silent.” 

"By Zeus, you don’t want genius to teach that, 
and I don’t like that philosopher.” 

"There goes Phrasilas.” 

"Who is he?” 

"He’s a fool.” 

"Then why do you point him out?” 

"Other people think he is great.” 

"And what does he say?” 

"He says everything with a smile, so that his 
errors may seem voluntary and his banalities subtle. 
And he’s right, since everybody is taken in by him.” 

"You’re too much for me; I don’t understand 
you. That Phrasilas looks like a hypocrite.” 

"Here comes Philodemos.” 

"The strategist?” 

"No, a Latin poet who writes in Greek.” 

"He is an enemy; I am sorry to have seen him.” 
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At this point there was a stir in the crowd and the 
murmur of voices speaking a single name. 

"Demetrios . . . Demetrios.” 

Tryphera stood up on a post and said to the mer¬ 
chant: "Demetrios: there is Demetrios. You wanted 
to see the most famous men.” 

"Demetrios? The queen’s lover! You don’t tell 
me!” 

"You’re in luck. He never goes out. This is the 
first time since I have come to Alexandria that I 
have seen him on the Pier.” 

"Which is he?” 

"The one bending forward to look at the port.” 

"There are two landing forv/ard.” 

"The one in blue.” 

"I don’t see him very well. His back is turned.” 

"You know who he is? The sculptor whom the 
queen served as model for the statue of Aphrodite in 
the temple.” 

"They call him the royal lover. They say he is 
the master of Egypt.” 

"He is as beautiful as Apollo.” 

“Now he has turned round. I’m glad I came. I’ll 
be able to say I saw him. I’ve heard a lot about him. 
They say no woman has ever resisted him. He’s had 
a great many adventures, hasn’t he? Why hasn’t the 
queen heard about that?” 

“The queen knows all about it. She is too much 
in love with him to be able to speak to him about 
it. She is afraid he may go back to Rhodes, to his 
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master, Pherecrates. He is as powerful as she is be¬ 
cause she wanted it so.” 

“He doesn’t seem happy. Why does he look so 
sad? I think I’d be happy if I were in his shoes. I’d 
like to be him, if only for one night.” 

The sun was down. All the women stood gazing at 
that man who was their common dream. Seemingly 
oblivious of the stir he had caused, he was leaning 
on the parapet and listening to the music of the 
flute-players. They stopped and quested again 
among the crowd. Then they slung their flutes 
gently back over their shoulders, the singing-girl 
put an arm about the neck of each, and all three 
moved towards the city. 

Night fell, and the other women went back in 
little groups towards the vast city of Alexandria, 
followed by the flocking men. As they walked, the 
women turned in the direction of Demetrios, and 
the last to pass him threw him weakly a flower and 
smiled. Silence came down upon the Pier. 
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DEMETRIOS 

D emetrios remained alone, leaning upon the 
parapet in the place vacated by the flute-play¬ 
ers. He was listening to the sounding sea, the slow 
creak of the passing ships, and the moving wind 
under the stars. All the city was lighted up by a 
dazzling little cloud which rested on the moon, and 
the sky was softly bright with clarity. The young 
man looked down and saw where the dust had been 
stirred by the trailing tunics of the flute-players. 
Their faces, Ephesian faces, came into his mind. The 
elder had seemed to him pretty, the younger without 
charm; and as ugliness made him suffer, he avoided 
the thought of her. At his feet gleamed an object of 
ivory. He picked it up. It was a writing tablet, and 
hanging from it was a silver stylos. The wax was 
worn down, and some one had patently traced over 
and over again the words he read, for they had fi¬ 
nally been scratched into the ivory. There were only 
three words. 

?7 
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MYRTIS LOVES RHODOCLEIA 

He could not guess which of the two women owned 
the tablet, whether the other was the beloved, or if 
it was a girl deserted at Ephesus. He thought for a 
moment of finding the flute-players and retvurning 
to them what was perhaps the souvenir of a dead 
love; but he would not have found them without 
diflSculty, and as already he was no longer interested 
in them, he turned lazily and threw the little tablet 
into the sea. It fell swiftly, gliding like a white bird, 
and he heard the splash that rose from the black and 
distant water. The little sound brought back to him 
the vast silence of the port. 

Back against the cold parapet, he sought to drive 
out all thought and to see only what was before him. 
He had a horror of life. He left his house only at 
the hour when life ceased, and he went back only 
when daybreak drew the fishermen and the market 
gardeners towards the town. The pleasure of seeing in 
all the world only the shadow of the city and of his 
own stature had become so thrilling, that he could 
not now recall when he had last seen the noon-day 
jun. He was bored. The queen was tiresome. 

Now, to-night, it was hard for him to understand 
the joy and pride he had felt three years before when 
the queen, lured perhaps more by the renown of his 
beauty than of his genius, had sent for him to the 
Palace where he had been annotmced at the Eve- 
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ning Gate by the ringing of silver salpinx. Now and 
again that reception flared up in him like one of those 
memories which, through too much sweetness, have 
eventually grown acrid and intolerable in the being. 
The queen had received him alone in her private 
apartments, which were made up of three rooms, 
luxuriously cushioned and muffled against sound. 
She lay that day upon her left side, sunk deep in a 
litter of greenish silk whose reflection bathed her 
black hair in a purple glow. Her youthful body was 
clad in a shamelessly aery costume, made in her pres¬ 
ence by a Phrygian courtesan, with twenty-two 
openings which left bare the twenty-two places 
where caresses are irresistible, A whole night might 
have been spent at love, and all the dreams of the 
amorous imagination might have been exhausted, 
without the need to remove that garment. Kneel¬ 
ing respectfully, Demetrios had taken queen Bere¬ 
nice’s naked little foot in his hand, like a sweet and 
treasured thing, and kissed it. Then she had stood 
up. 

Tranquilly, like a beautiful slave serving as model, 
she had undone her corselet, taken off her bandelettes 
and open drawers, had stripped off even her brace¬ 
lets, even the rings from her toes, and had stood be¬ 
fore him with hands open at the height of her 
shoulders, her head coiffed in coral which fell trem¬ 
bling either side her cheeks. 

She was the daughter of a Ptolemy and a Syrian 
princess descended from all the gods through As- 
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tarte, whom the Greeks call Aphrodite. Demetrios 
knew this, and knew that she was proud of her 
Olympian lineage: it was to him no matter for as¬ 
tonishment that she should say, as she stood motion¬ 
less: "I am Astarte. Take marble and chisel, and 
show me to the men of Egypt. My image shall be 
worshipped.” 

Demetrios, looking at her, had seen clearly what 
simple and new-born sensuality stirred in this maiden 
body. He had taken her in his arms, saying, 'T am 
the first to worship.” The queen had drawn back, 
but without displeasure: "Do you think yourself 
Adonis, that you dare touch the goddess?” "Yes,” 
he had said. She had gazed at him, smiled a fleeting 
smile, and then spoken: "You are right.” 

From this time he became unbearable, and his 
best friends were lost to him; but women adored him. 
When he walked through the halls of the Palace the 
slaves stopped to stare, the women of the court were 
silent, the strangers listened eagerly, for the sound 
of his voice was an enchantment. When he withdrew 
to the queen’s apartments, he was followed upon ever 
new pretexts. If he walked in the streets the folds of 
his tunic were filled with papyri upon which pass¬ 
ing women had written their names and brief words 
of anguish: he would crush and toss away these mes¬ 
sages which wearied him. On the day when his 
Aphrodite was set up in the temple of the goddess 
a mob of adoring women invaded the sanctuary to 
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read his name on the marble and offer up doves and 
roses to their living god. 

Soon his house was filled with gifts which at first 
he accepted heedlessly. In the end he refused them 
when he learnt what was expected of him and that 
he was being treated as is a prostitute. His very 
slaves begged for his love, and he had them whipped 
and sold oflf to the little porneion at Rhacotis. His 
male slaves, corrupted by gifts, opened his door to 
strange women whom he would find when he came 
home in his bed in an attitude which left no room 
for doubt about their passionate intentions. Trivial 
articles of toilette and table would vanish inexpli¬ 
cably: more than one woman of Alexandria owned a 
sandal or a sash that had been his, a cup out of which 
he had drunk, even the pits of fruits which he had 
eaten. If he but let a flower fall while walking, it 
disappeared; and the very dust ground down by his 
shoe had been gathered up by women in the street. 

Quite apart from the fact that this persecution 
had become dangerous through threatening the 
death of his sensibility, he had reached that age when 
the thinking man feels it needful to divide his life 
into two parts, separating the things of the spirit 
from the necessities of the senses. The statue of Aph¬ 
rodite-Astarte was to his mind the sublime stimulus 
of this moral conversion. All that was beautiful in 
the queen, every ideal by which the supple lines of 
her body covtld be adorned, Demetrios drew from the 
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marble; and from the day it was finished he was per¬ 
suaded that no woman on earth could attain the sum¬ 
mit of his dream. The statue became the object of his 
desire. He worshipped only it, and passionately di¬ 
vorced from the flesh the supreme idea of the god¬ 
dess, who had become the more immaterial in his 
eyes since he had made her part of his life. 

When, thereafter, he saw the queen again, she 
seemed to him destitute of all that had once charmed 
him. She sufficed for a while to deceive his aimless 
desire, but she was at once too unlike and too like the 
goddess for satisfaction. Each time that she slipped 
exhausted from his arms and fell straightway into 
a deep sleep, he would look at her as at some in¬ 
truder who, by a trick of resemblance, had usurped 
in his bed the place of his beloved. Her arms were 
more slender, her breasts ran more to a point, her 
hips were narrower, than those of the Beloved. She 
had not in the groin those three creases as fine as pen¬ 
cilled lines which he had chiselled in the marble. In 
the end he wearied of her. 

His worshippers were soon aware of it, and al¬ 
though he continued his daily visits to the queen, 
every one knew he was no longer in love with her, 
and the general infatuatidn with him was greater 
than before. He ignored it. The change he needed 
was of quite other significance. 

It is rare that, possessing two mistresses, a man 
does not find an. interval in which he is tempted and 
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contented by vulgar dissipation. Demetrios gave 
himself up to it. When he was more than ordinarily 
disgusted by the necessity of going to the Palace he 
would spend a night in the garden of the sacred 
courtesans that surrounded the temple. The women 
of the garden did not know him. Indeed, a surfeit 
of superfluous loves had bored them to the point 
where they were incapable of cries or tears; and 
there, at any rate, the satisfaction he sought was 
not ruined by the frenzied cat-cries with which the 
queen exasperated him. His conversations with the 
beauties of the garden were easy and trivial. They 
spoke of the day’s visitors, the weather, the softness 
of the grass and the night wind, and he was charmed. 
They did not insist that he develop his theories of 
sculpture, and did hot give him their opinion of 
Achilleus and Scopas. If it befell that they thanked 
the lover who had chosen them, and complimented 
him upon his prowess, he had the right not to be¬ 
lieve in their disinterestedness. 

Demetrios would come away from their arms and 
go up the steps of the temple to stand in ecstasy be¬ 
fore the goddess. Rising among the slender Ionian 
columns, the goddess seemed a living being on her 
pink stone pedestal, garlanded with votive treasures. 
She was naked and vaguely tinted with the colours 
of woman’s flesh. In one hand she held the Priapus- 
handled mirror; with the other she was settling into 
place her seven-stringed collar of pearls. One pearl: 
larger than the others hung, argent and oval, be- 
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tween her breasts like the moon’s crescent between 

two round clouds. 

Dcmetrios would gaze at her with tenderness. He 
sought to believe, as the populace did, that these 
were truly sacred pearls born of the drops of water 
that had rolled in the shell of the Anadyomene. 

“O Sister divine,” he would exclaim; "O flowered, 
O transfigured. Thou art not now the puny Asiatic 
who served as thy unworthy model. Thou art the 
immortal Idea, the terrestrial Soul of Astarte who 
was the genetrix of her race. Before thy birth thou 
wert Astarte: thou gleamedest in her burning eyes; 
thou burnedest on her purple lips; thou swoonedest 
in her small white hands; thou it was didst gasp in 
her breast and writhe in her enlacing limbs. That 
which alone can sate the fisher-girl, that also pros¬ 
trates thee, O goddess, mother of gods and of men, 
joy and agony of the world! But I saw thee, evoked 
thee, seized thee, O marvel, O Cytherea! I revealed 
thee upon earth. It is not to thy image but to thyself 
that I have given thy mirror and thy pearls, as on 
that day when thou wast born of the blood-red sky 
and the foamy laughter of the waves, aurora drip¬ 
ping with dew, heralded on the shores of Cyprus by 
the horns of the blue tritons.” 

He had come thus from worship out upon the 
Pier while the crowd moved back into the city and 
the flute-players chanted their plaintive air. That 
night he had not lingered with the courtesans in 
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the gardens: the sight of a couple in the grass had 
stirred him with disgust and revolted him to the 
soul. 

Little by little the softening influence of the night 
invaded him. He turned his face to the wind which 
now was running over the sea, seeming to draw 
towards Egypt the odour of all the roses of Amathus. 

Beautiful figures of women sketched themselves 
in his thoughts. He had been asked to create for the 
gardens of the goddess a group of three Charites en¬ 
twined. Being young, he rejected the notion of copy¬ 
ing what had become a convention; he dreamt of 
uniting in one block of marble the three gracious 
movements of womanhood: two of the Charites 
would be clothed, one with eyes half-closed to the 
gently swaying feathers of a fan held in her hand; 
the other dancing in the folds of her robe. The third 
would be naked behind her sisters, and she would 
be twisting in her raised hands the heavy mass of 
her hair. 

Other projects were going through his mind. One 
was to place a clinging Andromeda of black marble 
against the rocks of the Lighthouse over the tumul¬ 
tuous monster of the sea. Another, to enclose the 
great square of Brouchion by the four horses of the 
rising sun as by four champing Pegasi. And he was 
ecstatic over the idea of Zagreus affrighted by the 
approach of the Titans. Ah, what joy to be caught 
up again by beauty! what a relief to be rid of love! 
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what happiness to '‘separate from the flesh the su¬ 
preme idea of the goddess”! how free he felt again! 

He turned his head away from the sea and saw 
glowing in the distance the yellow veil of a woman 
who walked alone. 



IV 


THE PASSING WOMAN 

S HE was coming slowly forward, her head in¬ 
clined towards one shoulder, moving in the 
moonlight along the deserted Pier. A restless little 
shadow palpitated before her feet. 

Demetrios watched her come forward. Diagonal 
folds intersected the little one could see of her body 
through the filmy cloth. One of her elbows was out¬ 
lined sharply through the tight tunic, and the other 
arm, left bare, carried the long train high off the 
dusty ground. 

By her jewels he recognized that she was a courte¬ 
san, and to avoid her greeting he crossed the road. 
He did not wish to look at her. His mind was filled 
with the great cartoon of Zagreus. Nevertheless, 
his eyes looked back at the passing woman. 

He saw then that she had not stopped, that she 
was not thinking of him, that she was not even pre¬ 
tending to look at the sea, nor to be absorbed in her 
own thoughts. Quite simply, she was walking alone, 
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seeking no more than the cool of the wind, solitude, 

desertion, the thin tremor of silence. 

Demetrios stood still, continued to gaze, and was 
filled with a singular astonishment. The woman 
walked on in the distance, like a yellow oblivious 
shade preceded by the moving little shadow. At 
each step he could hear the weak cry of her shoe in 
the dust of the road. 

She walked on as far as the Lighthouse island and 
went up into the rocks. 

Of a sudden, and as if he had long loved the un¬ 
known woman, Demetrios began to run after her. 
He stopped, walked back, trembled, scolded him¬ 
self, tried to leave the Pier; but as he had never em¬ 
ployed his will save in the service of his pleasure,( 
when the time came to use it for the salvation of 
his character and the shapely ordering of his life, he 
felt himself overcome by weakness and nailed to the 
spot where his feet stood. He could not stop think¬ 
ing of the woman; therefore he sought excuses 
within himself for this violent distraction. He told 
himself that his admiration was altogether aisthetic; 
that the woman who had passed by would be the 
perfect model for the Charite with the fan which 
he would begin the next day. 

Then suddenly all his thought fell into chaos, and 
pressing questions crowded into his mind concern¬ 
ing the woman in yellow. What was she doing here 
at this hour of the night? Why, for whose sake, had 
she left her house so late? Why had she not greeted 
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him? She had certainly seen him; she must have seen 
him when he crossed the road. Why had she gone her 
way without a word of greeting? There was a rumor 
that certain women sometimes chose the cool hour 
before dawn to bathe in the sea. But one did not 
bathe at the Lighthouse. The sea there was too deep. 
Besides, how absurd to think that a woman would go 
forth to bathe covered with jewels. Then what was 
it that drew her so far from Rhacotxs? An assigna¬ 
tion? Some young blood avid of variety who elected 
for his temporary couch the great wave-polished 
rocks? 

Demetrios wanted to make certain. But already 
the young woman was coming back, moving with 
the same soft quiet tread, sweeping with her fan the 
dust on the parapet, her face lighted up by the slow 
lunar clarity. 



THE MIRROR, THE COMB, AND THE NECKLACE 

S HE had a particular beauty. Her hair was like 
two masses of gold, but it was over-abundant. 
It lay in two swollen, deep-shadowed waves upon 
her low forehead, swallowed up her ears, and was 
twisted into a seven-fold coil upon the nape of her 
neck. Her nose was delicate, and the expressive, oc¬ 
casionally fluttering nostrils rose above a full, 
painted mouth with rounded mobile corners. The 
supple line of her body undulated as she walked and 
was stirred by the animated play of her breasts and 
the ripple of her hips below her pliant waist. 

When she came within ten paces of the young 
man she looked at him. Demetrios trembled. Her 
eyes were extraordinary: blue, but deep and bril¬ 
liant, moist, wearied, all fire and tears and nearly 
shut under the weight of the lashes and lids. They 
looked as the sirens sing, and he who passed within 
their gaze was inescapably caught. She knew their 
efiect and used them skilfully, but she coimted even 
more upon the seeming indifference she manifested 
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towards him who had never been touched by all the 
sincere love of which he had been the object. 

Navigators who have sailed the purple seas be¬ 
yond the Ganges tell of rocks seen under water 
which are of magnetic stone. When ships ride above 
them the nails and hasps tear themselves away and 
drop to cling forever against the submarine cliff. And 
what was once a speeding craft, a shelter of men, a 
living being, becomes a flotilla of planks dispersed 
by the winds and tossed by the waves. Even so Deme- 
trios felt his strength flow out of him in the light of 
those great magnetic eyes, and he was a lost being. 

She dropped her eyes and passed close to him. He 
could have cried out with exasperation. His fists 
clenched: he became afraid that he would not be 
able to regain his poise, for he had to speak to her. 
And yet he spoke most commonplacely. 

“I greet you,” he said. 

“Aiid I you,” she responded. 

Demetrios went on: 

“Where are you going so idly?” 

"Home.” 

“Alone?” 

“Alone.” 

And she made a movement as if to resume her 
walk. 

Demetrios thought then that he had perhaps been 
mistaken in thinking her a courtesan. For some time 
past the wives of magistrates and civil servants had 
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taken to dressing and painting as if they were pros¬ 
titutes, This was probably an honourable woman, 
and when he spoke again it was without irony. 

"To your husband?” 

She clung to the parapet with both hands and 
laughed. 

“I have no husband this evening,” 

Demetrios bit his lips and ventured almost 
timidly: 

"Do not seek him tO-night. You are too late. 
There is no one about.” 

"Who told you I was seeking anybody? I am 
walking alone and looking for nothing.” 

"Where did you come from, then? Surely, you 
did not put on all those jewels for yourself alone; 
and this silken veil— 

"Shall I go out naked, or dressed in wool, like a 
slave? I dress to please myself. I like to know that 
I am beautiful, and I look at my fingers as I walk 
so that I may admire my rings.” 

**You should be holding a mirror and looking at 
nothing but your eyes. They were not born in Alex¬ 
andria, those eyes. You are a Jewess: I know it by 
your voice, which is sweeter than ours.” 

"I am not a Jewess: I am a Galilean.” 

“What is your name? Miriam? Noemi?” 

“I shall not tell you my Syrian name. It is a royal 
name unknown to your people. My friends call me 
Chrysis, and that is a compliment which you might 
have made me.” 
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He t>laced his hand on her arm. 

"Oh, no,” she said in a mocking voice. "It is much 
too late for such games. Let me go quickly home. I 
have been up nearly three hours and I am dead with 
weariness.” 

She stooped and took up her foot in her hand. 

"See how the leather straps are hurting me. They 
are much too tight. If I don’t uncross them instantly 
I shall have a welt on my foot, and that will be pretty 
when it is being kissed! Leave me, quickly. Ah, what 
an ado! If I had known, I should nq^ have stopped. 
Look, my yellow veil is all crushed at the waist.” 

Demetrios passed his hand across his forehead. 
Then, with the careless air of a man condescending 
to make his choice, he said: 

"Show me the way.” 

"But I don’t want to!” Chrysis said as if amazed. 
"You don’t even ask if I’d like to. ‘Show me the 
way.’ How he says that! Do you take me for a little 
girl out of the porneion who will fall back upon her 
heels for a couple of oboli without even looking at 
the man who offers them? Do you know whether or 
not I am free? Have you been following me? Have 
you seen the doors open for me as I passed? Have 
you counted the number of men who thought them¬ 
selves loved by Chrysis? 'Show me the way’, indeed! 
I shall not show you the way. You may stay here, 
or run along; but do not come to my house.” 

"You do not know who I am.” 

"Do I not! You are Demetrios of Sais; you made 
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the statue of my goddess; you are the lover of my 
queen and the master of my city. But for me you 
are no more than a handsome slave, since you have 
seen me and you love me.” 

She came closer and spoke in a warm provocative 
voice: 

"Yes, you love me. Oh, don’t say a word: I know 
what you will say: that you love no one, but are 
loved. You are the Beloved, the Darling, the Idol. 
It was you who refused Glycera, who had refused 
Antiochus. Demonassa the Lesbian, who had sworn 
to die a virgin, slipped into your bed while you slept 
and would have taken you by force if your two 
Lybian slaves had not thrown her naked out of your 
house. Callistion, of great renown, despairing of ap¬ 
proaching you, bought the house opposite yours and 
shows herself mornings at her window as naked as 
Artemis in her bath. And you think I don’t know 
all this! But courtesans tell one another everything. 
I heard of yqu the night you arrived in Alexandria, 
and not a day has passed since without talk of you. 
I know things you have forgotten, even; and others 
you haven’t yet heard. Poor little Phyllis hanged 
herself the day before yesterday on your doorpost, 
didn’t she? \7ell, it is becoming a fashion: Lyde has 
done it, too: I saw her this evening as I passed, blue 
in the face and the tears still wet on her cheeks. You 
don’t even know who Lyde is: a child of fifteen 
whose mother had first sold her last month to a ship¬ 
builder from Samos who happened to be spending 
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the night in Alexandria on his way up the river to 
Thebes. She used to come to see me, and I would 
give her advice. She knew nothing about anything, 
not even how to cast dice. Often I took her to bed 
with me, because when she had no lover she had no 
place to sleep. And she loved you. If you could have 
seen her seize me while she called me by your name! 
She wanted to write to you. Do you understand? I 
told her it was useless.” 

Demetrios stared at her and heard nothing. * 

”Yes,” Chrysis went on, “all that is of no interest 
to you. You didn’t love her, and you love me. You 
haven’t even been listening to me. You couldn’t re¬ 
peat a single word I said. You are thinking of the 
weight of my eyelids, and how good it must be to 
kiss me and to touch my hair. How many men there 
are who know those things already! All those who 
have wanted me have spent their desire upon me: 
men, boys, old men, children, women, girls. I have 
never refused anybody, do you hear me? In seven 
years, Demetrios, I have slept alone only three nights. 
How many lovers does that make? Count it. Two 
thousand five hundred and more; and I leave out 
those who came to me during the day. Last year 
I danced naked before twenty thousand people, and 
I knew you were not there. Why should I hide any¬ 
thing from anybody. All women have seen me in my 
bath. All men have seen me in my bed. But you shall 
never see me. Only you! I refuse you: I refuse you! 
You shall never, never know anything of what I am. 
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or what I feel; of my beauty, of my love. You are 
a conceited, hateful, cruel, insensitive, and cowardly 
man. I can’t think why at least one of us hasn’t hated 
you enough to kill you both, one after the other, 
you and your queen!” 

Demetrios took her calmly by both arms and 
bent her brutally back. For a moment she was afraid; 
but she stiffened her knees and her elbows, held her¬ 
self away from him, and said in a low voice: 

“I am not afraid, Demetrios. You will never rape 
me, not if I were as weak as a virgin in love and you 
as powerful as a son of Atlas. You don’t want only 
your satisfaction: you want mine even more. And 
you want to see me, to look at the whole of me, be¬ 
cause you think I am beautiful, as indeed I am. And 
the moonlight is weaker than the light of twelve 
wax tapers. It is almost dark here. And besides, I 
couldn’t strip naked on the Pier. I shouldn’t be able 
to dress again without my slave. Let me up: you are 
hurting my arms.” 

They were silent a moment; then Demetrios 
spoke. 

“Enough, Chrysis. You know that I’ll not take 
you by force. But let me come with you. Proud 
though you be, the glory of refusing Demetrios 
would cost you dearly.” 

Chrysis was silent. He went on. 

"What are you afraid of?” 

“You are used to the love of other women. Do 
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you know what you must pay for the love of a 
courtesan who does not want you?” 

He grew irritable. "I don’t ask you to love me. 
I am tired of being loved. I do not want to be loved. 
I want you to surrender yourself entirely. For that I 
will give you all the gold in the world. I have it here 
in Egypt.” 

"I have it in my hair. I am tired of gold. I want 
no gold. I want only three things. Will you give me 
them?” 

Demctrios felt that she was about to ask the im¬ 
possible. He looked at her anxiously. She began to 
smile, and said slowly; 

"I want a mirror of silver in which my eyes can 
see themselves in my eyes.” 

“You shall have it. What else? Quickly!” 

“I want a comb of chased ivory to plunge into my 
hair like a net into sunlit water.” 

"And what else?” 

you give me my comb?” 

, "Of course. Go on.” 

"I want a pearl necklace to hang on my breast 
when I dance for you in my chamber the nuptial 
dances of my native land.” 

He raised his eyebrows. "Is that all?” 

"Will you give me my necklace?” 

“Any necklace you choose.” 

Her voice became very tender. 

"Any I choose? That is what I wanted you to say. 
You will let me choose my own gifts?” 
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**Of course.” 

“You swear it.” 

“I swear it.” 

“What oath will you swear?” 

“Dictate it.” 

“By the Aphrodite you sculptured.” 

“I swear it by the Aphrodite I sculptured. Why 
do you take that precaution?” 

“There! I was worried, but now I am satisfied.” 

She raised her head. 

“I have chosen my gifts,” she said. 

Once more Demetrios grew anxious. "Already?” 
he asked. 

“Yes. Did you think I should accept any silver 
mirror at all, one that you might buy from a Smyrna 
merchant or an unknown courtesan? I want the mir¬ 
ror that belongs to my friend Bacchis who took one 
of my lovers away last week and then jeered at me 
spitefully during an orgy at her house which Try- 
phera, Mousarion, and a few young fools told me 
about. She prizes the mirror highly because it once 
belonged to Rhodopis who was a fellow-slave with 
Aesop and whose freedom was bought by Sappho’s 
brother. You know that she is a famous courtesan, 
and her mirror is magnificent. They say Sappho 
looked at herself in it, and that is why Bacchis sets 
such store by it. She has no greater treasure in the 
world; but I know where you will find it. She got 
drunk one night and told me. It is hidden under the 
third stone of her altar, and she puts it there every. 
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evening at sunset before going out. Go to her house 
at that hour to-morrow, and fear nothing: She takes 
her slaves out with her.” 

**That is madness,” Demetrios cried. "Do you ex¬ 
pect me to steal for you?” 

"Don’t you love me? I thought you loved me. 
And didn’t you swear? I thought you swore. If I 
was mistaken, we’ll say no more about it.” 

He saw that she was destroying him, but he yielded 
without a struggle, almost voluntarily. 

"I shall do as you say,” he said. 

"Oh, I know you will. But you hesitated, at first. 
I understood why. It is no ordinary gift, and I 
shouldn’t ask it of a philosopher. I do ask it of you; 
and I know you will give it to me.” 

She stroked the peacock feathers of her round 
fan a moment, and then said suddenly: 

"And I don’t want a common ivory comb such 
as you can buy in the town. You said I could choose^ 
didn’t you? Well, I want ... I want the chased 
ivory comb out of the hair of the High Priest’s wife. 
It is even more precious than Rhodopis’s mirror. It 
comes down from a queen of Egypt who lived long, 
long ago and whose name is so difficult that I cannot 
ptonounce it. The ivory is very old and a golden yel. 
low. Chased upon it is a girl in a marsh of lotus flow¬ 
ers bigger than she, and she is walking on the tips of 
her toes so as not to wet her feet. It is a very beautiful 
comb, and I am happy that you are going to give il 
to me. I have certain reasons not to like the High 
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Priest’s wife. Last month, for example, I offered up 
a blue veil on the altar of Aphrodite, and I saw it the 
next day on that woman’s head. That seemed to me 
a little soon, and I disliked her for it. The comb will 
avenge me.” 

“How am I to get it?” Demetrios asked. 

“That is going to be a little harder. She is an Egyp¬ 
tian, you know, and like all the women of her race 
she dresses her two hundred braids only once a year. 
But as I want my comb to-morrow, you can kill her 
to get it. You swore an oath.” 

She made a little face at Demetrios who was look¬ 
ing down at hjs feet. Then she went on very quickly: 

"And I have chosen my necklace, too. I want the 
seven-stringed pearl collar that hangs round the 
neck of Aphrodite.” 

Demetrios started violently. 

“This is too much! Do you think you are going 
to play me for ever? You shan’t have anything; no 
mirror, no comb, no necklace, nothing.” 

Chrysis laid her hand over his lips and said in her 
caressing voice: 

“Do not say that. You know very well that you 
will give me the necklace, too. I am sure of it. I shall 
have all three gifts. You will come to me to-morrow 
evening, and the next evening, and every evening 
thereafter if you like. I shall be there whenever you 
wish, dressed as you wish, painted to your taste, my 
hair dressed as you choose, ready to satisfy your least 
caprice. When you come seeking tenderness I shall 
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cradle you ip my arms like a child. If you thirst after 
rare sensations I shall not refuse you the most agoniz¬ 
ing. Should you come for silence I shall speak no 
word. And when you ask me to sing—ah, you shall 
hear. Beloved! I know the songs of every land. I know 
songs as sweet as the murmur of the streams and 
others as violent as the approach of thunder. I know 
some so innocent and fresh that a little girl could 
sing them to her mother; songs that could not be 
sung even at Lampsacus; songs that Elephantis would 
have blushed to learn and that I should dare sing 
only in your ear. Nights when you ask me to dance 
I shall dance till dawn. I shall dance completely 
dressed in my trailing tunic, or in a transparent veil. 
Have I promised to dance naked for you? I shall 
dance naked if you prefer. Naked and coiffed with 
flowers, or naked and painted like a divine image 
with my hair floating about me. You shall see! I can 
dance on the tips of my toes, or lying on my carpet. 
I know all the dances of Aphrodite, those danced 
before Urania, and those before Astarte. I know even 
those no one dares dance. I shall dance for you all 
the loves, and when that is ended everything will 
begin. You shall see! The queen is richer than I, but 
in the whole of her Palace there is not a chamber as 
amorous as mine. I’ll not tell you what you will find 
in it. I have things too beautiful to speak of, and 
others too strange to have a name that 1 can say. And 
you will see something that surpasses all the rest: 
you shall see Chrysis, whom you love and do not yet 
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know. You have seen only my face: you don’t yet 
know how beautiful I am. What surprises are in 
store for you! How you will tremble in my embrace, 
and swoon upon my quivering body! How good 
my mouth will be, my kisses! ...” 

Demetrios stared with the gaze of a lost soul. She 
went on: 

"And you refuse to give me a wretched old silver 
mirror when you are to have all my hair like a forest 
of gold in your hands!” ^ 

Demetrios put out his hand to touch her. She 
stepped back and said: 

“To-morrow.” 

"You shall have it,” he murmured. 

"And you will not get me a little ivory comb I 
like when you are to have my two arms like two 
branches of ivory about your neck!” 

He sought to stroke her arms. She drew back and 
repeated: 

“To-morrow.” 

"I shall bring it,” he said in a low voice. 

"I knew it!” the courtesan cried. "And you will 
bring me the seven-stringed necklace of pearls that 
hangs on the Aphrodite, and I shall sell you in ex¬ 
change all my body that is like a mother-of-pearl 
shell half open for you, and more kisses of my mouth 
than there are pearls in the sea!” 

Begging, Demetrios held up his face. She looked 
at him a moment with her brilliant eyes and lent 
him her sensual mouth. 
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When he opened his eyes she was already far away. 
A pallid little shadow ran behind her fluttering veil. 

He walked vaguely towards the town, his head 
bowed beneath an inexpressible shame. 



VI 


THE VIRGINS 

T he hazy dawn rose over the sea and tinted the 
world with lilac. The flames ablaze on the Light¬ 
house died out with the moon. Furtive yellow gleams 
shone in the violet waves like the faces of sirens be¬ 
neath hair of mauve seaweed. Suddenly the day 
broke. 

The Pier was deserted. The city lay dead in that 
sullen hour before the first dawn that lights up the 
sleep of the world and brings to men the enervated 
dreams of morning. Nothing existed save the silence. 

Like sleeping birds the long ships tied up to the 
piers lay with parallel rows of oars in the water. The 
architectural lines of the streets ran off in a perspec¬ 
tive unbroken by a single cart, or horse, or slave. 
Alexandria was one vast solitude, a semblance of an 
ancient city deserted for centuries. 

Suddenly the light soimd of footsteps vibrated on 
the ground, and two girls appeared, one dressed in 
yellow, the other in blue. Both wore the maidens’ 
girdle close about their hips and caught up quite 
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far below the waist. One was the singing-girl, the 
other one of the two flute-players. The flute-player 
was younger and prettier than her friend. Paler 
than the blue of her robe and half drowned beneath 
their lids, her eyes were smiling faintly. The two 
slender flutes hung at her back from the flowered 
bow on her shoulder. A double garland of iris circled 
her rounded legs, wavered beneath the filmy stuff of 
her tunic, and was caught at the ankles by two silver 
clasps. She was saying: 

"Myrtocleia, don’t be sad because you have losv 
our two tablets. Could you ever forget that Rhodis 
loves you, and could you believe, naughty girl, that 
I should ever leave you alone to read that line I wrote? 
Am I one of those faithless friends who write the 
name of their bed-sister upon their finger-nail and 
then go off with some one else as soon as the nail has 
grown out? Do you need a souvenir of me when you 
have me alive and all your own? Even now I have 
scarcely reached the age to be married, and yet I 
was only half as old when I first saw you. You re¬ 
member. At the bath, it was. Our mothers were 
holding us under the arms and swinging us towards 
each other. We played a long time on the marble be¬ 
fore putting our clothes back on. Ever since, we 
have been together, and five years afterwards we 
began to love one another.” 

Myrtocleia answered: 

"There was another first day, Rhodis, you know. 
That was when you wrote both our names on that 
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tablet. That was the first day. It will never come 
again. No matter. Each day is a new day for me, 
and when you awake towards evening, it is as if I had 
never seen you before. I do believe you are not a girl 
at all: you are a little nymph fled from the forests 
of Arcady because Phoibos dried up his fountain. 
Your body is as lithe as the olive branch; your skin 
is as soft as running water in summer; the iris winds 
about your legs and you carry the lotus flower as 
Astarte bears the open fig. In what wood where the 
immortals dwell did your mother fall asleep before 
your blessed birth? What wandering acgipan, what 
river-god, clasped her to him in the grass? We shall 
leave this horrid African sun and you will lead me 
to your spring, far behind Psophis and Pheneus, deep 
in the shadowy forests where the hoofprints of the 
satyr and the footprints of the nymph are stamped 
into the soft ground. There you will seek out a pol¬ 
ished rock and you will carve into the stone what 
you wrote in the wax, the three words that are our 
joy. Hear me, hear me, Rhodis! By the girdle of Aph¬ 
rodite upon which are embroidered all desires, all 
desires are foreign to me since you are more than my 
dream. By the horn of Amaltheia whence flow all 
good things of this world, the world is nothing to me 
since you are all the good things in it. When I see 
you, and when I look at myself, I wonder that you 
return my love. Your hair is as fair as the ears of 
corn in the field; mine is as black as the ram’s wool. 
Your skin is as white as the shepherds’ cheese; mine 
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is as tanned as the sand upon the beach. Your breast 
is as tender and blooming as the orange-tree in au¬ 
tumn; mine is as scrawny and barren as the pine in 
the rock. If my face has become beautiful, it is be¬ 
cause I love you. Oh, Rhodis, you know that my 
strange virginity is like the lips of Pan nibbling a 
sprig of myrtle; yours is rosy and dainty as the 
mouth of a little child. I don’t know why you love 
me, but if you left off loving me one day, if like your 
sister Theano who plays the flute with you, you ever 
stopped to lie in the houses where we perform, it 
would not even occur to me to go home alone to 
our bed, but you would find me, when you came in, 
hanged in my own girdle.” 

Rhodis’s long eyes filled with tears and smiled at 
this mad and cruel image. She raised her leg and 
rested her foot upon a stone post. 

“My flowers are in the way of my legs,” she said. 
“Undo them, beloved Myrto. I have finished danc¬ 
ing for to-night.” 

The singing-girl started. “Of course: I had al¬ 
ready forgotten those men and those girls. They 
made you both dance, you in that Cossian robe as 
transparent as water, and your sister all nude. If I 
hadn’t defended you, they would have taken you like 
a prostitute, as they did your sister right before us 
in the chamber. How horrible it was! Did you hear 
her wail and scream? How agonizing man’s love is!” 

She knelt down beside Rhodis and unfastened first 
the two garlands and then the three flowers above 
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them, and kissed the spot where each had rested. 
When she stood up the child put an arm about her 
neck and swooned under her kiss. 

*'Myrto, you couldn’t be jealous of all those dis¬ 
sipated people. What if they did see me? Theano was 
enough for them, and I left her to them. They’ll not 
have me, Myrto, darling. Don’t be jealous of them.” 

“Jealous! I am jealous of everything that comes 
jiear you. I wear your clothes after you’ve worn 
them, so that they may not be alone to have you. 
I don’t want the flowers in your hair to stay in love 
with you, so I give them to cheap courtesans to de¬ 
file them in their orgies. I have never given you any¬ 
thing because I don’t want anything to possess you. 
I am afraid of everything you touch, and I hate 
everything you look at. I should like to spend my 
whole life behind prison walls with only you and 
me, and unite myself with you so closely, hide you 
so well in my arms, that no eye could ever know you 
were there. I want to be the fruit you eat, the per¬ 
fume you prefer, the sleep that glides under your 
eyelids, the love that makes you writhe. I am jealous 
of the happiness I give you, and yet I wish I could 
give you even the happiness I get from you. That 
is what I am jealous of: but I am not jealous of your 
mistresses of a single night when they help me satisfy 
your girlish passions. As for lovers, I know you will 
never have any; I know that you could never love 
vi«n, intermittent and brutal as they are.” 

Rhodis cried out with all her heart: 
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**I had rather sacrifice my virginity, like Nausi- 
tho^, to the god Priapus whom they worship at 
Thasos! But not this morning, darling. I danced a 
great deal, and I am tired. I want to go home. Give 
me your arm.” 

She smiled, and went on: 

"We shall have to tell Theano that she may no 
longer sleep in our bed. We’ll set up one for her to 
the right of the door. After what I saw to-night 1 
should never be able to kiss her again. Myrto, it was 
really horrible! Do people actually love one another 
like that? Is that what they call love?” 

"It is.” 

"But they are wrong, Myrto. They don’t know.” 

Myrto put her arm about Rhodis and both were 
silent. The wind mingled their hair. 



VII 


CHRYSIS’S HAIR 

O H,” said Rhodis; "look! I see some one.” 

The singing-girl looked. Far away a woman was 
walking swiftly along the Pier. 

"I recognize her,” the child went on. "It is Chrysis. 
She is wearing her yellow robe.” 

"What! Dressed already?” 

"I don’t know why. Usually she waits until after¬ 
noon to go out. The sun is scarcely up. Something 
must have happened to her. Something good, I’m 
sure; she has such good luck.” 

They went towards her and said: 

"Greetings, Chrysis.” 

"Greetings. How long have you been here?” 

*T don’t know. It was already day when we came.” 
"Was there no one on the Pier?” 

"No one.” 

"No man? Are you sure?” 

*'Oh, very sure. Why do you ask?” 

Chrysis said nothing, and Rhodis went on. 

"Were you looking for some one?” 

“Yes. Perhaps. I’m glad I haven’t fotmd him. It's 
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all right. I was wrong to come back; but I couldn’t 
prevent myself.” 

"What has happened, Chrysis? Can you tell xis?” 

"Oh, no!” 

"Not even us? Not even your friends?” 

"You’ll know later, and so will all the town.” 

"That’s nice.” 

"A little before, if you want to; but not this 
morning. Amazing things are happening, my chil¬ 
dren. I am dying to tell you, but I must not. Were 
you going home? Come sleep with me. I am alone.” 

"Oh, Chrysis, Chrysidion, we are so tired! We 
v^ere going home, but to go to sleep.” 

"You’ll sleep later. This is the Eve of the Aphro- 
disiae, and it’s no da.y for rest. If you want the god¬ 
dess to protect you and to keep you happy all the 
year, you must arrive at the temple with eyelids dark 
as violets and cheeks as pale as lilies. We’ll look after 
that: come with me.” 

She put her arms about them above the waist, 
closed her hands over their nearly naked little breasts, 
and led them swiftly ofif. 

Meanwhile, Rhodis persisted in her thoughts. 

"When we’re all abed, will you tell us then what 
has happened to you and what you are expecting?” 

"I shall tell you many things, as many as you wish; 
but that 1 shall say nothing about. You shall know 
to-morrow. Wait until to-morrow.” 
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“Are you going to be very happy? or very power¬ 
ful?” 

“Very powerful.” 

Rhodis opened her eyes wide and cried out; 

“You are going to sleep with the queen!” 

“No,” Chrysis said, laughing; "but I shall be as 
powerful as she. Do you need me? Do you want any¬ 
thing?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

The child became thoughtful. 

"Well, what is it?” Chrysis asked. 

"Something impossible. And why should I ask 
it of you?” 

Myrtocleia spoke for her: “At Ephesus, in our 
country, when two adolescent virgins like Rhodis 
and me are in love with one another, the law al¬ 
lows them to marry. They go together to the temple 
of Athena and offer up their double girdle; then to 
the sanctuary of Iphinoe to give up a lock of their 
hair, intertwined; finally to the peristyle of Dionysos 
where the more virile of the two is given a little 
sharp-edged gold knife and a white cloth to stanch 
the blood. In the evening, whichever of the two is 
the fiancee is led to her new home in a flowered 
chariot, seated between her husband and the para- 
nymph, escorted by torches and flute-players. And 
thereafter they have all the rights of married people: 
they may adopt little girls and make them part of 
their intimate life. They are respected. They have a 
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family. That is what Rhodis is dreaming of. But 
here it is not the custom. . . 

"We’ll have the law changed,” Chrysis declared. 
"But you two shall marry: I’ll see to that.” 

"Will you, really!” the little one cried, blushing 
with joy. 

"Yes, and I don’t need to ask which of you 
Ls the husband. I know that Myrto has everything 
necessary to create the illusion. You are lucky to 
have such a friend, Rhodis. They are rare, let me tell 
you.” 

They had reached the door where Jala, seated on 
the threshold, was weaving a cloth of flax. The slave 
rose to let them pass and followed them in. 

A moment later the flute-players had taken off 
their simple clothing. They performed minute ablu¬ 
tions, each serving the other, in a green marble basin 
which emptied into the bath. Then they rolled into 
bed. 

Chrysis looked at them without seeing them. 
Demetrios’s least word, everything he said, word for 
word, sang endlessly in her memory. She did not feel 
Jala unfastening and unrolling in silence her long 
saffron veil, unbuckling her girdle, unclasping her 
necklaces, drawing off her rings, seals, silver serpents, 
taking out her golden pins; but the titillation of her 
hair as it fell woke her vaguely. 

She asked for her mirror. 

Was she suddenly fearful lest she be not beautiful 
enough to hold this new lover—for hold him she 
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must—after the mad exploits she had exacted? Or 
was she seeking, by the inspection of each of her 
beauties, to tranquillize her uncertainty and find 
motives of confidence? She brought the mirror close 
to every part of her body and let it touch them, one 
after the other. She examined judiciously the white¬ 
ness of her skin, measured its softness by long‘ca¬ 
resses, its warmth by close embraces. She measured 
the length of her hair and appraised its brilliance. She 
tried the power of her glance, the expression of her 
mouth, the fire of her breath, and from her shoulder 
to the bend of her elbow she drew a long, slow kiss 
the length of her naked arm. She was seized by an 
extraordinary emotion, born of astonishment and 
pride, of certainty and impatience, at the contact 
of her own lips. She turned round upon herself as 
if seeking some one: catching sight of the forgotten 
little Ephesians she sptang amongst them, separated 
them, seized them with a sort of amorous frenzy, 
and her long golden hair veiled the three youthful 
heads. 



BOOK TWO 




I 


THE GARDENS OF THE GODDESS 

T he temple of Aphrodite-Astarte stood outside 
the city walls in a vast flowered and shadowy 
park. Conveyed by seven aqueducts, the waters of 
the Nile ensured a lush verdure the year round. This 
greenwood flourishing on the seashore, these deep 
streams and lakes, these dark meadows, had been 
created in the desert two centuries before by the first 
of the Ptolemies. The sycamores planted by his order 
were now gigantic; the fecundating waters had 
brought prairies of smooth grass; the springs had be¬ 
come pools; nature had turned what was a park into 
a countryside. These gardens were more than a val¬ 
ley, more than a country, more than a fatherland: 
they were a world completely enclosed by frontiers 
of stone and ruled by a goddess who was the soul and 
centre of this imiverse. Encircling them was a ter¬ 
race eighty stadia long and thirty-two feet in height. 
It was not a wall, it was a colossal city composed of 
fourteen hundred houses. An equal number of pros¬ 
titutes inhabited this sacred city and brought to- 
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gether in this single place people from seventy dif¬ 
ferent nations. 

The plan of the sacred houses was uniform. On 
each copper door—copper being the metal conse¬ 
crated to the goddess—there was a phallus serving 
as knocker and sounding upon a plate upon which 
was cut in relief the image of a woman’s sex. Over 
it was chiselled the name of the courtesan with the 
initials of the habitual phrase, thus: 

Q.S.E. 

KOXAIS 

II. II. II. 

On either side the door were two chambers rather 
like stalls: that is to say, no wall on the garden side. 
The chamber on the right, called the “exposition 
chamber”, was where the courtesan sat on a high 
cathedra at the hour when the men arrived. That on 
the left was free for the use of those lovers who 
wished to spend the night out’of doors without hav¬ 
ing to sleep in the grass. The door opened on a cor¬ 
ridor through which one emerged into a marble 
court surroimding an oval pool. A shady peristyle 
bordered this great blot of light and served to cool 
the entry to the seven rooms of the house. At the 
far end stood an altar of pink granite. 

Each woman had brought from her own home¬ 
land a little image of the goddess which she had 
placed upon the altar and which she worshipped in 
her own language without understanding the wor- 
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ship of any of the others. Lakhmi, Ashtoreth, Venus, 
Ishtar, Freya, Mylitta, Cypris,—these were among 
the names they gave their deified Voluptas. Some 
venerated her in symbolic form,—as a red pebble, a 
conic stone, a great spiked shell. Most of them had 
brought a rudely carved statuette with scrawny 
arms, heavy breasts, and excessive haunches, which 
stood upon a pedestal of green wood and pointed 
with its finger to the delta-shaped curls on its belly. 
At the feet of this goddess they would lay a twig of 
myrtle: they would strew rose-leaves over the altar 
and burn a grain of incense for every prayer granted. 
The goddess was the confidante of all their sorrows, 
the witness of all their works, and the presumptive 
cause of all their pleasures. When they died, she was 
placed in their fragile cofiins as the guardian of their 
little graves. 

The most beautiful of these women came from 
the kingdoms of Asia. Every year the vessels which 
brought tribute from vassals and allies brought with 
their cargo of bales and bottles one hundred virgins 
chosen by the priests for the service of the sacred 
gardens: Mysians and Jewesses, Phrygians and Cre¬ 
tans, daughters of Ecbatana and of Babylon, maidens 
from the Gulf of Pearls and from the sacred banks 
of the Ganges. Some were white of skin with faces 
like cameos and proud breasts; others were as dark 
as earth under rain, wore gold rings in their noses and 
short, black hair that fell only to their shoulders. Still 
others came from even more distant places; slow and 
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tiny creatures whose language no one knew and who 
looked like yellow monkeys. Their long eyes pointed 
towards their temples, and their stiff black hair was 
strangely dressed. All their life they remained as shy 
as strayed animals. They knew the movements of 
love, but refused to be kissed on the mouth. In every 
interim between the casual bouts of love they could 
be seen squatting upon their little feet and playing 
childish games with one another. 

In a meadow withdrawn, the rose and golden 
daughters of the North lived in a flock and slept in 
the grass. Some •'^ere Sarmatians and wore triple 
tresses, had powerful legs and square shoulders, wove 
themselves garlands of twigs, and wrestled to pass 
the time. Others were flat-nosed, big-breasted, hairy 
Scythians, who coupled only in the attitude of the 
beasts. There were gigantic Teutons who terrified 
the Egyptians by their hair as pale as the hair of aged 
men and their flesh as soft as the flesh of children; 
there were Gauls with skins as sandy-russet as cows, 
and incomprehensible reasons for laughter; and there 
were Celtic women whose eyes were sea-green and 
who never went forth unclothed. Elsewhere, the 
brown-breasted Iberians gathered during the day. 
Their heavy hair was dressed with exceeding care, 
and they refrained from depilating their quivering 
bellies. The Alexandrians were fond of their firm 
flesh and powerful croups, and engaged them quite 
as often for dancing as for love. White-veiled Nu- 
midians, black-gauzed Carthaginians, negresses in 
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multicoloured costumes, daughters of Africa all, 
lived in the shade of broad palm trees. 

In all, there were fourteen hundred of them. 

Once a woman had entered the gardens, she never 
left again until the first day of her old age. Half her 
earnings went to the temple; the rest had to be 
enough to provide her food and perfumes. These 
women were not slaves: each was the owner of the 
house she inhabited. But they were not equally 
sought out, and the more fortunate often bought 
the houses of those who were forced to sell so that 
they might not die of hunger. The unfortunate 
would then transport their obscene statuettes into 
the park, seek out an altar of flat stone, and live in 
its vicinity ever after. To them who slept thus by 
their altars in the grass would come the poorest mer¬ 
chants; but sometimes even their custom was lack¬ 
ing; and then these wretched women would unite 
their miseries two by two in passionate friendships 
which became a sort of conjugal love, households in 
which everything was shared equally down to the 
last woollen shred, consoling each other by alterna¬ 
tive favours for their unbroken chastity. Those who 
lacked such a friend would offer to become the 
slaves of the more prosperous courtesans. No more 
than twelve such slaves in a single house was per¬ 
mitted; however, as many as twenty-two courtesans 
had twelve slaves each, composing a motley staff of 
servants of varying nationality. 

If, by chance, a courtesan conceived of a son, he 
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was reared within the temple, in contemplation of 
the perfect form and in service to the godhead of the 
divinity. Should a girl be born there, she was born 
for the goddess. On the first day of her life she was 
united in symbolic marriage with the son of Diony¬ 
sos, and the Hierophant himself deflowered her with 
a little gold knife, for virginity is displeasing to 
Aphrodite. Later on, she was put in the Didascalion, 
the great monument-school that stood behind the 
temple. Here, in seven classes, the little girls were 
taught the theory and practice of the erotic arts: 
the glance, the embrace, the movements of the body, 
the complications of the caress, the secret processes 
of the teeth, the tongue, and the lips. The pupil was 
free to decide the time of her initial experiment, be¬ 
cause desire is an order from the goddess and must 
not be thwarted. That day she was given one of the 
houses on the Terrace. A number of these children, 
some of them hardly nubile, were already among the 
most indefatigable and sought-after of the cour¬ 
tesans. 

The interior of the Didascalion, the seven classes, 
the little theatre, and the peristyle of the courtyard 
were decorated with ninety-two frescoes which 
summed up ail amatory pedagogics. This was the 
life work of one man: Cleochares of Alexandria, 
natural son and disciple of Apelles, who was dying 
when he finished the frescoes. Not long before, Bere¬ 
nice, the queen, who lent her patronage to the cele¬ 
brated school and sent her little sisters there, had 
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ordered Demetrios to carve a series of marble groups 
in order to complete the decoration; but thus far 
only one of the marbles had been set up in the chil¬ 
dren’s classroom. 

At the close of each year, in the presence of all 
th^ courtesans of the temple, a great contest took 
place which excited amongst the women an extraor¬ 
dinary spirit of emulation, for the twelve prizes 
awarded carried with them the right to the highest 
honour of which they could dream—the right to 
enter the Cotytteion. 

The Cotytteion was shrouded in such mystery that 
it is impossible to give a detailed description of it in 
our time. We know only that it stood in the peribola 
in the form of a triangle, the base of which was the 
temple of the goddess Cotytto, in whose name the 
most fearful and mysterious orgies took place. The 
two other sides of this monument were composed of 
eighteen houses where lived thirty-six courtesans 
so highly esteemed by rich lovers that none would 
give herself for less than two minae. They were the 
Baptes of Alexandria. Once a month, at the full of 
the moon, they gathered in the temple enclosure, 
maddened by aphrodisiacs and girt with the canon¬ 
ical phallos. The oldest of the thirty-six was required 
to take a mortal dose of the terrible erogenous phil¬ 
tre. Tfie assurance of coming death incited her to 
engage fearlessly in all the dangerous feats of passion 
before which the living recoil. Covered with foam, 
her body became the centre and model of a whirling 
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orgy: accompanied by shrieking cries and tears and 
dances, the other naked women smothered her in 
their frenzied embraces, bathed their hair in her 
sweat, chafed themselves against her burning flesh, 
and drew fresh ardour from the uninterrupted spasm 
of her furious dying. Three years these women lived 
thus, and at the end of thirty-six months this was 
the intoxication of their end. 

Other and less venerated sanctuaries had been 
erected by the women in praise of other names of 
the multiform Aphrodite. There was even an altar 
consecrated to Urania, who receives the chaste vows 
of sentimental courtesans; one to Apostrophia, who 
drives unrequited love from the memory; one to 
Chryseia, who attracts rich lovers; one to Gene- 
tyllis, who protects courtesans in childbirth; one to 
Coliade, who presides over the coarse passions: all 
that touches love is piety in the eyes of the goddess. 
But these special altars possessed efficacy and virtue 
only in respect of insignificant desires. They were 
served without much thought; their favours were 
commonplace and their votaries were casual about 
them. When a prayer was granted, a flower might be 
left upon the altar: was the supplicant disappointed 
of her expectation, she might defile the altar without 
concern. These altars were neither consecrated nor 
tended by the priests, and in consequence their prof¬ 
anation was not punished. 


The discipline of the temple was quite diflerent. 
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The Temple, the Great Temple of the Great God¬ 
dess, the most sacred spot in all Egypt, the inviolable 
Astarteion, was an immense structure three hundred 
and thirty-six feet long set up on an elevation above 
the gardens and approached on all sides by seventeen ^ 
steps. Its golden doors were guarded by twelve her-' 
maphrodite hierodules who symbolized the two ob¬ 
jects of love and the twelve hours of the night. The 
great doorway did not face the East but stood in the 
direction of Paphos, that is to say to the northwest; 
and the rays of the sun never penetrated directly 
into the sanctuary of the great nocturnal Immortal. 
Eighty-six columns supported the architrave: they 
were stained purple half way up, and the upper half 
emerged from this royal vestimentary colour with 
an ineffable whiteness, like the torsos of standing 
women. Between the epistyle and the cornis the long 
winding zophora unrolled its bestial sculptures, 
fabulous and erotic, and at the end of the frieze the 
sculptor had carved himself facing the goddess 
Aphrodite, modelling from her in the pliant wax the 
folds of a perfect cteis, as if all his ideal of beauty 
and joy and virtue had from the beginning taken 
refuge in this precious and fragile flower. 
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MELITTA 

S TRANGER, purify thyself." 

"I shall enter pure," Demetrios responded. 

The young gate-keeper dipped the end of her hair 
in water. She moistened first his eyelids and then his 
lips and fingers, in order that his gaze be sanctified, 
and the kiss of his mouth and caress of his hands be 
pure. 

Demetrios went forward into the wood of Aphro¬ 
dite. It was the evening of the day of the meeting 
with Chrysis which had disrupted his existence. 
Through the dark branches of the trees the after¬ 
glow filled the tranquil sky. 

The soul of woman is simpler than men are able 
to believe. They look obstinately for a web where 
there is only a straight line: the result is bewilderment 
in a vacuum. Chrysis’s soul, though it was as trans¬ 
parent as a child’s, seemed to Demetrios more mys¬ 
terious than a problem in metaphysics. When he left 
the yoimg woman, he went home as in a dream, in¬ 
capable of answering any of the crowd of questions 
that assailed him. W^at did she want with the three 
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gifts? She could neither carry nor sell a »£amous 
stolen mirror, nor wear or sell the comb of a mur¬ 
dered woman, the necklace of a goddess. If she kept 
them at all, she ran the danger of eventual exposure. 
Then why ask for them? Was it only that she might 
destroy them? He knew as well as anyone that secret 
things brought women no pleasure, that they en¬ 
joyed good fortune only when it began to be noto¬ 
rious. And how had she guessed, by what divine sec¬ 
ond sight had she seen, that he might agree to commit 
three such astonishing acts for her? It went without 
saying that if he had wished, he could have had her 
kidnapped and flung at his feet: she would then have 
become whatever he chose,—his mistress, his wife, 
even his slave. He was free to have her killed, if he 
wished. A succession of revolutions had accustomed 
the citizenry to violent death, and no one would have 
bothered about the disappearance of a courtesan. 
Chrysis must have known all this; and yet she had 
dared. . . . 

The more he thought about her, the more grateful 
he was for her striking variation on the theme of 
feminine proposals. How many women,—women 
decidedly as estimable as she,—had presented them¬ 
selves awkwardly. Here was one, and what did she 
ask? Not love, nor god, nor jewels, but three unbe¬ 
lievable crimes. He had offered her all the treasures 
of Egypt: he knew now that if she had accepted, 
she would not have had two coppers from him: she 
would have bored him before he had taken time to 
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know her. Three crimes constituted a unique fee; 
but she deserved this payment for she had been 
woman enough to exact it. He promised himself that 
she should have it. 

That day, fearful lest the passing of time bring a 
change of heart, he had gone immediately to Bac- 
chis’s, found the house empty, and fled with the 
mirror to the gardens. He was wondering now if he 
should go directly to see Chrysis’s second victim, and 
he decided against it. Touni, the high priest’s wife, 
was so alluring and so weak that he was afraid he 
would soften unless he took a preliminary precau¬ 
tion. He turned back and walked along the Great 
Terrace. 

The courtesans were on show in their "exposition 
chambers” like flowers in a glass case. Their costumes 
and attitudes were no less varied than their ages, 
their types, and their races. The most beautiful, fol¬ 
lowing the tradition of Phryne, had uncovered no 
more than the oval of their faces and were wrapped 
down to the ground in their vestments of fine wool. 
Others wore transparent veils through which tlieir 
beauties were mysteriously present, like green mosses 
and shadowy places seen through limpid water. 
Those whose only loveliness was their youth sat 
naked to the waist, holding themselves erect in order 
to show off the firmness of their breasts. The most 
mature, meanwhile, knowing that a woman’s face 
ages more quickly than her body, sat completely 
naked. 
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Demetrios passed slowly in front of them with 
tinilagging admiration. He had never been able to 
look at feminine nudity without intense emotion. 
Disgust at the sight of a woman’s corpse and indif¬ 
ference to the body of a little girl were equally in¬ 
comprehensible to him. To-night, any woman might 
have charmed him. Let her but be speechless and 
manifest no more ardour than the minimum required 
by good breeding in bed, and he would not ask that 
she be beautiful. Indeed, if she was ugly, so much the 
better, for the more his thought dwelt upon a perfect 
form, the farther his desire receded. The perturba¬ 
tion he felt at the sight of living beauty was an ex¬ 
clusively cerebral sensuality which annihilated mere 
sexual excitation. He remembered with a twinge 
that he had once remained all night as impotent as 
an old man beside the most flawless woman he had 
ever held in his arms. From that night forward he 
had learned to choose his mistresses among the less 
perfect. 

"Friend,” said a voice; "you don’t recognize me.” 

He turned round, shook his head, and walked on, 
for he never disrobed the same woman twice. This 
was the only principle he obeyed in his visits to the 
gardens. A woman one has not possessed is for oneself 
still something of a virgin; but what good can come, 
what surprises, from a second assignation? It was 
almost marriage. Demetrios refused to expose himself 
to the disillusionment of a second night. The queen 
was sufficient to satisfy his rare conjugal impulses, 
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and with others he was careful to choose a different 

partner each night for the indispensable adultery. 

“Clonarion!” 

"Gnathene!” 

•Tlango!” 

"Mnais!” 

"Crobyle!” 

"loessa!” 

Each sounded her name as he passed, some adding 
an affirmation of their passionate nature while others 
offered an abnormal indulgence. Demetrios went on 
his way. He was preparing to make a blind choice, 
as was his wont, when a little girl dressed in blue laid 
her head against his shoulder and said in a low voice, 
without rising: "Is it quite out of the question?” 

This greeting was so unexpected, that he smiled 
and stopped. 

"Open the door,” he said. "I choose you.” 

The girl sprang gaily to her feet and pounded 
twice with the phallic knocker. An old slave opened 
the door. 

"Gorgo,” the girl said: "some one is here. Quick, 
Cretan wine and cakes, and make the bed.” 

She turned to Demetrios. 

"Do you need an aphrodisiac?” 

Demetrios laughed. "No,” he said; "have you 
some?” 

"I have to,” said the girl. "They ask for it oftener 
than you would think. Come this way, and be care- 
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ful of the steps: one of them is worn. Go into my 
chamber: I’ll be back.” 

Hers was the bare chamber of a novice. There was 
a wide bed, a couch to rest upon, and a few chairs; 
but through a great open window could be seen the 
gardens, the sea, and the double harbour of Alexan¬ 
dria. Demetrios stood still and looked out upon the 
distant city. 

Suns dying behind ports! Incomparable glories of 
maritime cities, peace of the sky and purple of the 
waters, into what soul clamorous with joy or sor¬ 
row can you not cast your silence! What feet have 
not paused, what passions have not hung suspended, 
what voices have not died down before you! Deme¬ 
trios stood gazing. From the sun half drowned in the 
sea, a swollen wave of torrential flame seemed to 
spurt forth and run straight to the curving shore of 
the wood of Aphrodite. From one to the other of the 
two horizons the sumptuous spectrum of purple 
invaded the Mediterranean in sharp bands of vary¬ 
ing shade, from golden red to chill violet. Between 
this quivering splendour and the peat-green mirror 
of Lake Mareotis, the white mass of the city lay 
under a crazy-quilt of reflected colour. The divers 
orientations of its twenty thousand flat houses 
dotted it marvellously with twenty thousand blots 
of pigment, shifting perpetually with the diminish¬ 
ing phases of the western radiance. It was swift and 
incendiary: then, almost in a moment the sun was 
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drowned and the first reflux of the night sent floating 
over all the world a quiver, a veiling, uniform, and 
transparent little breeze. 

“Here are figs, and cakes, a honeycomb, and wine, 
and a woman. You must eat the figs while we can still 
see, and the woman when we cannot.” 

The girl had come back, and as she spoke, she 
laughed. She made him sit down, sat astride his 
knees, and put back both hands to be sure that a rose 
had not slipped out of her auburn hair. 

Despite himself, Demetrios was startled. She was 
completely naked, and stripped thus of her swelling 
robe the girl’s little body was so young, so patently 
immature, that he was overcome by pity, like a 
knight refusing to burden with his weight a too 
delicate colt. 

“But you are not a woman!” he exclaimed. 

“Am I not! By the two goddesses, what am I, 
then? A Thracian? A porter? An old philosopher?” 

“How old are you?” 

“Ten and one half. Eleven years old. Yes, I can 
say eleven. I was born in the gardens. My mother is 
a Milesian: Pythias, the one they call the Goat. Shall 
I send for her, if you think I’m too small? She has a 
lovely skin; she is beautiful.” 

“Have you been through the Didascalion?” 

.. “I’m still in the sixth class. I shall finish next year. 
And it won’t be any too soon.” 

“Does it bore you?” 

“Oh, if you knew how strict the mistresses are! 
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They make you do the same lesson over and over, 
twenty times. And useless things; things men never 
ask for! You wear yourself out for nothing. I don’t 
like that. Take a fig: not that one; that’s not ripe. 
I’ll show you a new way of eating them. Look!” 

“I know that way. It takes longer, and it’s no 
better. You’re a good pupil.” 

"Oh, whatever I know, I learnt by myself. The 
mistresses like to make people think they know more 
than we do. They’re more skilful, maybe, but they 
didn’t invent anything.” 

"Have you had many lovers?” 

"All too old. Can’t be helped; the young ones are 
so stupid. All they love is women of forty. I’ve seen 
some go by as lovely as Eros: and if you could see 
what they choose! Hippopotamuses! Frightful! I 
hope I never live to their age: I’d be ashamed to take 
off my clothes. I’m glad I’m still young. Let me kiss 
you. I like you.” 

At this point the conversation took a less decorous 
if not quieter turn, and Demetrios soon saw that with 
a girl so expert, his scruples were excessive. As if 
realizing that her person constituted a somewhat 
meagre pasturage for a young man’s appetite, she 
baffled him by a prodigious succession of furtive 
caresses with her finger-tips which he could neither 
foresee, nor permit, nor guide, and which never 
ended in the repose of a loving embrace. The firm 
and agile little body was everywhere around him, 
offering and refusing itself, slipping, turning, strug- 
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gling, and only in the end was he able to seize and 

hold it still. This half hour was one long game. 

It was she who sprang out of bed first. She dipped 
her finger into the honey-bowl, rubbed it over her 
lips, and then, trying hard not to laugh, bent over 
Demetrios and brushed his mouth with hers while 
her curly hair danced on either side their cheeks. 
Demetrios smiled and rose up on one elbow. 

"What is your name?” he asked. 

"Melitta. Didn’t you see it over the door?” 

"I didn’t look.” 

"You could see it in my chamber. It is written 
all over the walls; I shall soon have to have them re¬ 
painted.” 

He raised his head and saw that the four walls were 
covered with inscriptions. 

"That’s curious,” he said. "May I read what it 
says?” 

"If you like. I have no secrets.” 

Melitta’s name was scrawled up with the names of 
various men and with crude sketches. The wall was a 
maze of tender, obscene, and comic exclamations: 
some lovers had boasted of their prowess; others 
wrote of the little courtesan’s;,finer points; still oth¬ 
ers had made fun of the first. Save as an example of 
general abjection, none of this was of interest to him. 
But towards the bottom of the right-hand wall De¬ 
metrios saw something which gave him a start. 

"What is this? What is this? Tell me.” 
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"What? mere?” the girl asked. "What’s the mat¬ 
ter with you?” 

"Here: this name. Who wrote it?” 

His finger pointed to these two lines: 

MEAITTA .A. XPYSIAA 
XPYSI2 A. MEAITTAN 

"Oh, that was me. I wrote that.” 

"But who is this Chrysis?” 

"She’s my best friend.” 

"I dare say; but that isn’t what I asked you. Which 
Chrysis: there are many.” 

"Mine is the most beautiful: Chrysis of Galilee.” 

"Do you know her? Tell me about her. Where does 
she come from? Where does she live? Who is her 
lover? Tell me everything about her.” 

He sat down on the couch and took the girl upon 
his knee. 

"You must be in love with her,” the girl said. 

"No matter. Tell me what you know about her: 
I want to know all you know.” 

"I don’t know anything about her. She’s only been 
here twice, and you don’t think I asked about her 
family. I was too happy to have her, and I wasr. 't 
going to waste time talking to her.” 

"What is she like? Her body, I mean.” 

"Like a beautiful girl. What do you expect me to 
say? Shall I name each part of her body and say that 
each is beautiful? She’s a woman, that Chrysis: a real 
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woman! "Whenever I think of her, I feel I must take 

hold of somebody.” 

And she put her arm about Demetrios’s neck. 

"Don’t you know anything about her?” he in¬ 
sisted; "anything at all?” 

"I know ... I know she comes from Galilee; 
that she is nearly twenty years old; that she lives in 
the Jewish Quarter, east of the town, near the gar¬ 
dens. And that’s all.” 

"How does she live? What does she like? Don’t you 
know? She must love women, since she comes to you. 
Is she altogether Lesbian?” 

"Certainly not. The first night she came she 
brought a lover, and believe me, she was not pretend¬ 
ing. I can tell by a woman’s eyes whether she means 
it or not. Just the same, she came back alone once. 
And she’s promised to come a third night.” 

"Has she any other friends in the gardens?” 

"Yes, another Galilean, Chimairis, who is very 
poor.” 

"Where does she live? I must see her.” 

"She’s been sleeping in the wood for about a year. 
She had to sell her house. But I know where she is, 
and I’ll take you there if you like. Fetch me my 
sandals, will you?” 

Demetrios strapped the braided leather about 
h!klitta’s fragile ankles and held out to her her short 
robe. She himg it over her arm, and they went 
quickly out. 
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Theywalked a long time. The park was vast. Now 
and again a girl would rise from beneath a'tree, speak 
her name and open her robe, then lie down again 
and cover her eyes with her hand. Melitta knew cer¬ 
tain of them, who kissed her as she passed. Before 
one rude altar she stopped, gathered three large 
flowers, and laid them upon the stone. 

The night was not yet dark. There is something 
intense in the summer light which remains hanging 
vaguely in the slow afterglow. Faint wet stars, 
scarcely brighter than the sky itself, were twinkling 
with a gentle throbbing, and the shadows of the 
branches were pale. 

*'Oh,” Melitta said suddenly; "there is mamma!” 

Dressed in a garment of triple muslin striped with 
blue, a woman was coming quietly towards them. 
When she saw the child, she ran fos ward, picked hei 
up off the ground, and kissed her warmly on both 
cheeks. < 

"My little girl, my little lover, where are you go¬ 
ing?” 

"I’m taking some one to see Chimairis. Where are 
you bound for?” 

"Corinna has given birth. I went to see her and 
had supper beside her bed.” 

"What is it? A boy?” 

"Twin girls, darling, as rosy as wax dolls. You 
may go to see them right away: she’ll show them to 
you.” 
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’'Isn’t that nice! Two little courtesans! What are 
their names?” 

"They’re both named Pannychis, because they 
Were born on the Eve of the Aphrodisiac. It’s a sign 
from the goddess: they will be pretty.” 

She set the child down upon the ground and spoke 
to Demetrios. 

"What do you think of my daughter? Shouldn’t 
I be proud of her?” 

"Each of you may well be satisfied with the other,” 
he answered calmly. 

The courtesan went her way, turning to look back 
as they walked on under the trees. After a while 
Melitta said: "Here it is.” 

Chimairis was squatting on her left heel in a small 
grassy space between two trees and a bush. Beneath 
her was spread a sort of red rag which was her last 
covering by day and on which she lay naked by night, 
when the men passed. Demetrios stared at her with 
growing interest. She -had that feverish look of cer¬ 
tain thin, dark women whose tawny bodies seem 
consumed by an ever-burning ardour. Her flexible 
lips, bold eyes, and livid eyelids composed a dual 
expression of sensuality and exhaustion. Chimairis 
had sold all she owned, her combs and pins and even 
her depilatory tweezers: her hair was in wild dis¬ 
order; it added something shameless and shaggy to 
her being. Near by, a great he-goat stood stiffly upon 
iiis four legs, attached to a tree by a golden chain 
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which once had gleamed in four strands upon the 
breast of his mistress. 

"Chimairis,” said Melitta; "get up. Here is some' 
one who wants to talk to you.” 

The Jewess looked up but did not stir. Demetrios 
came forward. 

"Do you know Chrysis?” he said. 

"Yes.” 

"Do you see her often?” 

"Yes.” 

"Can you talk to me about her?” 

"No.” 

"Why not? Why can’t you?” 

"No.” 

Melitta was amazed. "Speak to him,” she said. 
"Have confidence. He loves her. He wishes her well.” 

“I see well enough that he loves her,” Chimairis 
answered. "If he loves her, he wishes her ill. If he 
loves her, I shall not speak."” 

A wave of anger went through Demetrios, but he 
remained silent. 

"Give me your hand,” the Jewess said. "I’ll see if 
I am wrong.” 

She took his left hand and turned it palm upward 
in the moonlight. Melitta bent forward to see, al¬ 
though she could not read the mysterious lines. The 
fatality attracted her. 

"What do you see?” Demetrios asked. 

"I see. . . . May I say what I see? Will you be 
grateful? Will you even believe me? First, I see a 
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great deal of good fortune: but that is already past. 

I see lovei but it is drowned in blood.” 

"My own?” . 

"A woman’s blood. And then the blood of an¬ 
other woman. And then your own, a little later.” 

Demetrios shrugged his shoulders. When he turned 
round he saw Melitta running like mad down the 
path. 

"She was frightened,” Chimairis said. "And yet, 
it has nothing to do with her. Let things go on, since 
nothing can stop them. Your fate was assured before 
you were born. Go away. I shall say nothing.” 

She let fall his hand. 



Ill 


SCRUPLES 

A woman’s blood. Then the .blood of another 
woman. Finally your own, but a little later.” 
Demetrios repeated the words to himself as he 
walked and though he strove not to believe, belief 
in them oppressed him. He had never believed in 
oracles and their divination from the entrails of 
slaughtered victims or from the movements of the 
planets. Such af&nities with human fate seemed to 
him too problematical. But the complex lines of the 
hand, when he looked at them, had an exclusively in¬ 
dividual aspect which, as horoscope, disturbed him. 
The prediction of the chiromancer sank deep into 
his mind. 

He looked at the palm of his left hand in which 
his life was summed up in secret and ineradicable 
signs. He saw first, at the summit, a sort of perfect 
crescent whose points ended in the direction of the 
base of the fingers. Below was graven a quadruple 
line, knotted and roseate, marked in two places by 
very red dots. Another and thinner line descended 
parallel to the first for a space, and then veered 
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bruskly away towards the wrist. And a third line, 
short and clean, wound round the base of the thumb 
which was entirely covered with thread-like chas¬ 
ings. He saw all this; but being able to make nothing 
of the hidden symbolism, he passed his hand over 
his eyes and changed the subject of his reflection. 

Chrysis, Chrysis, Chrysis! The name beat within 
him like a fever. Satisfy her; conquer her; lock her 
in his arms: fly with her somewhere,—to Syria, 
Greece, Rome, anywhere provided it be where he 
had no mistresses and she no lovers. This was what 
had to be done, and done instantly, instantly! 

Of the three gifts promised, he already had the 
first. The two others were still to be obtained, comb 
and necklace. 

"The comb first,” he mused; and he walked faster. 

Every evening after simset the high priest’s wife 
sat on a marble seat at the edge of the forest and 
looked out upon the wide sea. This Demetrios knew 
because this woman too had been in love with him, 
and she had told him once that when he wanted her, 
it was there he would find her. Towards the sea, 
therefore, he went. 

She was there, but she did not see him as he came 
forward. Her eyes were shut, her body lay back 
upon the seat, and her arms hung idly down beside 
her. 

She was an Egyptian. Her name was Touni. She ' 
was wearing a light tunic of bright purple, without 
clasp or girdle, unembroidered except for two black 
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stars at the points of her breasts. The filmy stuff, 
ironed into pleats, terminated at her graceful knees, 
and slippers of blue leather shod her small round 
feet. Her skin was very swarthy, her lips very thicls, 
her shoulders very frail; her slim and pliant body 
seemed weary of the burden of her full breasts. She 
was sleeping with her mouth open and dreaming 
peacefully. 

Demetrios sat down noiselessly on the seat beside 
her. 

Slowly he drew closer to her. He leant over her 
and savoured the delicate lines of her smooth, dark- 
skinned shoulders, slender where they sloped down 
from the neck, muscular near the armpit, and joined 
to the bust by the shadows of the fine hair beneath. 

Lower down, the long loose slit of the muslin 
tunic was open to the hips. Demetrios slipped his 
hand gently into the gaping garment, and his finger¬ 
tips closed over the curve of the left breast. 

Touni slept on. Her dream changed gradually, 
but did not vanish. Her breath came more quickly 
between her parted lips. She began to murmur a 
long unintelligible phrase, and her feverish head fell 
limply back. With the same stealthy gentleness, 
Demetrios withdrew his hot hand and let it be re¬ 
freshed by the light breeze. 

Between the misty outline of the violet garden 
slopes and the wide and distant scintillation of the 
night, rocked the eternal sea. Like another bosom 
of some desirable priestess, its imdidations were 
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swelling heavenwards, cradled by the dreams of 
antiquity that still cause it to stir in the sight of our 
contemporaneous gaze. When the end of all things 
has come, the last living beings will still try before 
they have gone to fathom the mysteries of the weav¬ 
ing ocean. 

The moon was inclining her great goblet of blood 
over the waters. Far away, in the purest atmosphere 
that ever hung between heaven and earth, a fine 
ruddy path in which dark veins meandered, trembled 
over the surface of the waves beneath the rising orb 
of night, as when the agitation of a caress on a 
rounded breast in the dead of night remains long 
after the hand that caused it has been withdrawn. 

Touni slumbered on, her head thrown back, her 
nearly naked body enshrouded in tinted muslin folds. 
The purple sheen of the moon, as yet on the horizon, 
streamed over the sea towards, the sleeping woman. 
Its vivid, fateful rays lit her up with a seemingly 
motionless flame. Bit by bit the brilliancy moimted 
and encircled the young Egyptian. One by one her 
black locks arose in the light, and finally the Comb 
flashed out of the darkness, the royal Comb that 
Chrysis coveted. Now the ivory diadem stood bathed 
in the glory of the shimmering moonbeams. 

At this moment the sculptor took Touni’s tender 
face in both his hands and turned it towards his own. 
Her eyes opened and dilated in wonder. 

"DemetriosI Demetrios, is it you? Oh, you have 
come at last! You are here!” She clasped him in her 
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arms, and her voice rang with happiness. "Is it really 
you, Demetrios, whose hands wake me? Is it you, 
son of my goddess, god of my body and my life?” 

Demetrios drew back, and swiftly she was close 
to him again. 

"What do you fear?” she said. "For you I am not 
the woman before whom all tremble because she 
carries in herself the might of the high priest. For¬ 
get my name, Demetrios. In their lovers’ arms women 
have no name. I am no longer the high priest’s wife. 
I am but a woman who loves and whose yearning 
for you fills her to the very tips of her breasts.” 

Demetrios continued silent. 

"Hear me,” she went on. "I know who enthrals 
you. I shall not try to be your mistress, nor make 
any attempt to rival the queen. No, Demetrios. Do 
with me as you please. Take me like any wretched 
slave a man possesses for a moment and leaves 
quickly with a remembrance which instantly be¬ 
comes oblivion. Take me like the lowest and most 
miserable harlot who, crouching by the roadside, 
awaits the charity of some furtive and brutish as¬ 
sault of lust. Who am I, after all, to set myself above 
such women? Have the gods given me anything 
more than that which they have bestowed upon the 
most abject of my slaves? You, at least, are beauty 
incarnate, with all its emanation of the gods.” 

More steadfastly grave than before, Demetrios 
pierced her with his gaze. 
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"Wretched woman, what do you suppose ema¬ 
nates from the gods if it be not—” 

"Love!” 

"Or death!” 

"What do you mean?” she exclaimed, starting to 
her feet. "Death! Death, surely. But not soon for me. 
In sixty years’ time I shall begin to think of my end. 
Why do you speak to me of death to-night, Deme- 
trios?” 

"Death this very night,” he said quietly. 

She laughed aloud, in sheer fright. 

"This very night. Oh, no. Who says so? Why 
should I die? Answer me. Speak! What is this poor 
pleasantry?” 

"You are condemned.” 

"By whom?” 

"By your fate.” 

"How do you know that?” 

"Because my fate is interwoven with yours, 
Touni.” 

"Is it my fate to die now?” 

"It is your lot to die by my hand, on this seat.” 

He seized her by the wrist. 

"Demetrios!” she stammered in fear. "I’ll not 
scream. I’ll not call for help. Only, let me speak.” 
She brushed the perspiration from her broyr. "If 
death should come, should come from you, it would 
be sweet for me. I should accept it. I desire it so. 
But listen.” 
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From stone to stone, she drew him with weakened 
limbs into the dark night under the trees. 

“Since in your hands are all the gifts of the gods,” 
she said; "the first thrill of life and the ultimate 
throb of agony, let both your palms, bestowing all 
they hold, be opened before me, Demetrios. Give me 
the hand of love as well as that of death. If you will 
do this, I shall die without regret.” 

There was no response in the blank look he gave 
her, but she thought she read the assent he had not 
uttered. Transfigured a second time, she lifted 
towards him a new face out of which desire reborn 
drove with the strength of desperation all terror be¬ 
fore it. She spoke no word, but already, between the 
lips that were never to close again, with each breath 
she sang a soft song, as if beginning to feel the deepest 
voluptuousness of love before even being gripped in 
the conjunction she craved. 

In the midst of death she gained this supreme vic¬ 
tory. With one gesture she tore off her light tunic 
and rolled it up into a ball which she flung from her, 
smiling with scarcely a vestige of sadness. Her 
slender young body was tense with such a great and 
all-pervading felicity that it was impossible it should 
not be eternal; and as her preoccupied lover, who 
was perhaps merely hesitant and anxious, was ter¬ 
minating the work of love without beginning that 
of death, she exclaimed in her exaltation: 

“Ah, kill me! Kill me, I say! Demetrios, why do 
you wait?” 
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He raised himself and rested on his hands. Looking 
once more at Touni, whose great eyes peered ecstat¬ 
ically upwards into his face, he drew out one of the 
long golden pins that gleamed in her hair behind her 
ears and stabbed her deliberately beneath the left 
breast. 



MOONLIGHT 


A nd yet this woman would have given him her 
comb and even her hair, for love. Out of scru¬ 
ple, however, he could not have asked for the comb. 
Chrysis had categorically demanded a crime, not 
merely a particular antique jewel gleaming in a 
woman’s hair. Therefore, he felt it his duty to shed 
blood. He might, it is true, have said to himself that 
vows made in a moment of passion may be neglected 
without great moral loss to the lover who has sworn 
them, and that if ever such neglect was pardonable, 
it was in circumstances demanding the life of an 
assuredly innocent woman. But Demetrios could 
not stop at such reasoning. The adventure upon 
which he was engaged seemed to him unique: he 
could not allow himself to evade its factors of vio¬ 
lence. He was fearful of regretting later any efface- 
ment from the intrigue of a scene which, however 
brief, might be essential to the beauty of the whole. 
A virtuous weakening could readily reduce a tragedy 
to the banality of normal existence. Cassandra’s 
death, he told himself, was not an indispensable fac- 
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tor in the sequence of the Agamemnon, but if it had 
not happened the whole of the Orestaeia would have 
been ruined. For this reason, having cut off Touni’s 
hair, he hid the historic ivory comb in his tunic and 
proceeded without further ado to the third of the la¬ 
bours commanded by Chrysis—the theft of Aphro¬ 
dite’s necklace. 

He could not dream of going into the temple 
through the great door. The twelve hermaphrodites 
who guarded the entrance would certainly have let 
him pass, despite the order that no lay person was 
allowed there in the absence of the priests; but it was 
needless for him to establish so naively his future 
guilt when there existed a secret entrance to the 
sanctuary. 

Demetrios made his way into a deserted part of 
the wood that was the burial ground of the goddess’s 
high priests. He counted the tombs, opened the door 
of the seventh, and shut it behind him. With great 
difi&culty, for the stone was heavy, he lifted the 
burial slab beneath which was built a series of marble 
steps, and went down. He knew that one had to walk 
sixty paces in a straight line, after which one felt 
one’s way along the wall in order not to knock against 
the subterranean stairway that led up into the tem¬ 
ple. Little by little he was calmed by the cool under¬ 
ground air. In a few minutes he had reached the 
end. He walked up the steps. He opened a door. 

The night was bright out of doors and pitch dark 
in the Adytum. When he had carefully shut the 
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resounding door, he began to shiver with the chill 
of the surrounding stone. He dared not raise his 
eyes. The silence frightened him; the darkness be¬ 
came alive with mystery. He put his hand to his 
forehead like a man trying not to waken for fear 
he may find himself still living. Finally, he dared 
look. 

In the broad light of the moon, the goddess stood 
upon a pedestal of rosy stone, hung with votive 
treasures. She was naked and sexed and vaguely 
tinted with the colours of woman’s flesh. In one 
hand she held the Priapus-handled mirror; with the 
other she was settling into place her seven-stringed 
necklace of pearls. One pearl larger than the others 
hung, argent and oval, between her breasts like the 
moon’s crescent between two round clouds. These 
were the truly sacred pearls, born of the drops of 
water that had rolled in the shell of the Anadyomene. 

Demetrios stood lost in ineffable adoration. He 
believed in truth that Aphrodite herself was present. 
He recognized his work no longer, so deep was the 
abyss between what he had been and what he had 
now become. He stretched forth his arms and mur¬ 
mured the mysterious incantations in which the 
goddess is addressed in the Phrygian ceremonies. 

Luminous, impalpable, supernatural, pure and 
naked, the vision floated above the stone, throbbing 
softly. He fixed his eyes upon her, fearful lest his 
very glance transform into vapour the feeble hal¬ 
lucination. Softly he moved towards it and touched 
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a pink toe, as if to assure himself of the existence of 
the statute. Incapable of stopping, so magnetic was 
the goddess, he mounted beside her, and, putting his 
hands on her white shoulders, he looked into her 
eyes. He trembled; he swooned. He began to laugh 
with joy. His hands wandered over the naked arms, 
closed about the cold hard waist, moved down the 
length of the limbs, stroked the globe of the belly. 
He looked into her mirror, raised the pearl necklace, 
took it o£F, let it gleam in the moonlight, and put it 
fearfully back. He kissed the folded hand, the round 
throat, the swelling breast, the half-open marble 
mouth. Then he stepped back to the edge of the 
pedestal, and, holding on by the divine arms, he 
gazed tenderly at the adorable head. 

The hair was dressed in the Oriental manner, 
brought down slightly over the forehead. The half¬ 
shut eyes were lengthened into a smile. The lips 
were parted, as if swooning under a kiss. Demetrios 
in silence settled the seven rows of pearls symmet¬ 
rically upon the gleaming bosom and stepped down 
to contemplate the idol from a distance. 

At that moment he seemed to waken. He remem¬ 
bered suddenly what he had come for, what he had 
wished and been about to accomplish—a monstrous 
thing. He flushed to the temples. 

The memory of Chrysis came into his mind like a 
vision of grossness. He went over all that was dubious 
in the beauty of the courtesan: the thick lips, the 
excessive hair, the languid walk. He had forgotten 
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what her hands were like, but he imagined them 
large, so as to add an odious detail to the repugnant 
memory. His state of mind was like that of a man 
surprised in bed with an ignoble strumpet by his 
beloved mistress, and unable to explain even to him¬ 
self how he had allowed himself to be tempted the 
night before. He could find neither excuse nor 
sufBcient reason. For one day, it was clear, he had 
been the victim of a passing madness, a physical de¬ 
rangement, a disease. He felt himself cured, but 
still faint with dizziness. 

The better to get hold of himself, he leant back 
against the temple wall, and remained a long time 
before the statue. The moonlight continued to pour 
in through the square opening in the roof. Aphro¬ 
dite shone in splendour. Her eyes were in the shadow 
and he sought to meet their glance. 

The whole night went like this. When day broke 
the statue reflected first the livid rose of dawn and 
then the golden glow of sunshine. 

Demetrios had ceased to think. The ivory comb 
and silver mirror hidden in his tunic had vanished 
from his memory. He was wholly given up to serene 
contemplation. 

Out of doors a tempest of piping birds twittered, 
whistled, and sang in the gardens. Women’s voices, 
talking and laughing at the foot of the walls, arose. 
The stir of morning was surging through the awak¬ 
ened earth. Demetrios was filled with bliss. 
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The sun was already high and the shadow of the 
roof had moved when he heard the sound of light 
footsteps on the outer staircase. A sacrifice was about 
to be offered up to the goddess; a procession of 
women was arriving to accomplish vows, or utter 
them, before the statue. It was the first day of the 
Aphrodisiac. 

Demetrios determined to leave. At the back of 
the sacred pedestal was an opening which only the 
priests and the sculptor knew. There the Hierophant 
stood while dictating to a clear-voiced maiden the 
miraculous discourse which came from the statue 
on the third day of the feast. Through it one reached 
the gardens. Demetrios went in, and stopped before 
the bronze-bordered openings which pierced the 
deep stone. 

The pair of golden doors swung heavily open. 
The procession passed in. 



V 


THE INVITATION 

I N THE middle of the night Chrysis was awakened 
by three knocks upon her door. She had slept all 
day between the two Ephesians, and but for the dis¬ 
order of their bed they might have been taken for 
three sisters. Rhodis was nestling close against the 
Galilean, whose pearly thigh lay upon the girl. Myr- 
tocleia was asleep on her bosom, her eyes on her arms 
and her back naked. 

Chrysis extricated herself carefully, took three 
steps across the bed, got down, and half opened the 
door. A sound of voices reached her from the vesti¬ 
bule. 

“What is it, Jala? Who is it?” she asked. 
“Naucrates wants to speak to you. I said you were 
not alone.” 

"What nonsense! Of course Fm free. Come in, 
Naucrates. I am in my chamber.” 

She went back to bed. 

Naucrates stood for a moment on the threshold, 
as if fearing to be indiscreet. The two girls opened 
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their sleep-laden eyes, unable to emerge altogether 

from their dreams. 

“Sit down,” said Chrysis. “I don’t have to play 
the coquette with you. I know that you haven’t 
come for me. What do you want?” 

Naucrates was a well known philosopher who 
had been the faithful lover of Bacchis for twenty 
years, more through indolence than fidelity. His 
grey hair was cut short, his beard was trimmed to a 
point in the fashion set by Demosthenes, and his 
moustache was cropped at the lip. He wore a white 
garment of wool with solid stripes of white. 

“I have come to invite you to a dinner which Bac¬ 
chis is giving to-morrow,” he said. “There will be a 
feast afterwards. Counting you, we shall be seven. 
Don’t fail to come.” 

“A feast? In honour of whom?” 

“Bacchis is manumitting Aphrodisia, her most 
beautiful slave. There will be dancing-girls and flute- 
girls. I believe your two friends have been engaged, 
and indeed they shouldn’t be here now, for rehear¬ 
sals are going on at this very moment.” 

“Oh, that’s true!” Rhodis exclaimed. "We had 
entirely forgotten. Myrto, get up! we’re very late.” 

But Chrysis protested. “Not yet! It’s wicked of 
you, Naucrates, to take my women from me. If I 
had known, I shouldn’t have allowed you in. Look 
at them! They’re dressed already.” 

“Our clothing isn’t very complicated,” said Rho- 
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dis; "and we’re not so beautiful that we have to take 
much time to dress.” 

"Shall I see you at the temple?” 

"Yes. We’re bringing doves to-morrow morning. 
And I’ll help myself to a drachma out of your purse, 
Chrysis, for otherwise we shouldn’t be able to buy 
the doves. See you to-morrow.” 

Off they ran. Naucrates looked for a moment at 
the door which had shut behind them: then he folded 
his arms, turned towards Chrysis, and said quietly: 

"Well. You behave prettily.” 

"Whati” 

"One isn’t enough: you must have two of them. 
And you pick them out of the gutter. A fine ex¬ 
ample, you set. And what do you think we men are 
going to do? What is left for us? All of you with 
your girl lovers, coming to us with but the remnant 
of passion they were kind enough to leave you. Do 
you think this can go on? A little more, and we shall 
be forced to go to Bathyllos. . . .” 

"Not that!” exclaimed Chrysis. "You’ve no_right 
to say that! I know people make that comparison, 
but there’s no sense in it. I’m astonished that you, 
who make a profession of thinking, shouldn’t im- 
derstand how absurd it is.” 

"What difference is there?” 

“It isn’t a question of difference. There’s simply 
no resemblance between the two. That’s all.” 

"I don’t say you are wrong; but I want to know 
your reasons.” 
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"Oh, that’s easy. Listen: in the matter of love, a 
woman is a perfect instrument. From head to foot 
she is uniquely, marvellously, made for love. Only 
a woman knows how to love. Only a woman knows 
how to be loved. Therefore, an amorous couple made 
up of two women is perfect; if there is only one 
woman, it is only half as good; and if there is no 
woman, it is perfectly idiotic. That’s what I have to 
say.” 

"You are hard on Plato, my girl.” 

"Great men are not great in every way, any more 
than the gods themselves. Pallas knew nothing of 
trade; Sophocles couldn’t paint; Plato did not know 
how to make love. And the philosophers and poets 
and orators who boast that they are his disciples are 
no better than he is. They may be great artists, but 
they are ignorant lovers. Believe what I say, Nau- 
crates, for I feel that I am right.” 

The philosopher waved his hand. "You are a bit 
irreverent,” he said, "but I don’t think you are 
wrong. I was only pretending to be indignant. There 
is something charming in the union of two young 
women, provided they are both willing to remain 
feminine. Indeed, their liaison is extraordinary be¬ 
cause their caresses are all superficial, and their 
pleasures are therefore more subtle. They do not 
embrace violently, they skim over one another, in 
order to taste of the supreme ecstasy. Their nuptial 
night is not consummated in the shedding of blood: 
they are virgins. Because they do without brutality. 
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they are superior to Bathyllos, who claims he offers 
the equivalent,—though he forgets that even at this 
sorry game you are his competitors. Human love 
differs from animal rutting only in two things: the 
caress and the kiss. And these are the only two famil¬ 
iar to the women of whom we are speaking. Indeed, 
they perfected them.” 

"Nobody could speak more fairly,” said Chrysis. 
"But what have you against us?” 

"That there are one hundred thousand of you. 
Already a great many women achieve perfect pleas¬ 
ure only with their own sex. Soon you will refuse 
to receive us entirely, even as a makeshift. It is out 
of jealousy that I reproach you.” 

At this point Naucrates judged that the conversa¬ 
tion had lasted long enough, so he stood up. "May I 
tell Bacchis that you will come?” he asked. 

"I shall be there,” Chrysis answered. 

The philosopher kissed her knees and walked 
slowly out. 

When he had gone she clasped her hands and spoke 
aloud, although she was alone. 

"Bacchis . . . Bacchis. . . . He came from her 
house, yet he did not know. Is the mirror still there? 
Has Demetrios forgotten me? If he did not do it 
immediately, he will not do it at all, and I am lost. 
But it’s possible that he has done it. Bacchis has other 
mirrors, and uses them often. Still, there is no way 
of knowing, and perhaps. . . . Jala! Jala!” 
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The slave appeared. 

"Bring me my knuckle-bones. I want to tell my 
fortune.” 

She threw the four little bones into the air. 

"Jala! Look! The Aphrodite throw!” 

This was the name given a rare throw whereby 
each knuckle-bone showed a different face. The 
odds were exactly thirty-five to one that this throw 
would not appear. It was the highest throw of the 
game. 

Jala looked down coldly. "What did you ask for?” 

"Oh,” Chrysis exclaimed miserably: "I forgot to 
ask for anything. I was thinking of something, but 
I forgot to say it. Does this count anyway?” 

"I don’t believe so. You’ll have to throw again.” 

Chrysis threw the knuckle-bones a second time. 

"The Midas throw, this time. What do you think 
of it?” 

"Hard to say. It’s both good and bad, and you 
can’t tell till the next throw. Try one bone alone.” 

A third time Chrysis threw; but when the 
knuckle-bone fell she began to stammer: 

"The . . . the . . . the ace of Chios!” 

Jala, too, was worried. She said nothing. Chrysis 
lay on her bed and wept in her hair. After a bit she 
turned angrily over and said: 

"Why did you make me go on? I am sure the first 
throw counted!” 

"If you ask for something, yes. But if you don’t, 
no. Only you can tell,” said Jala. 
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"Anyway, the knuckle-bones don’t prove any¬ 
thing. It’s a Greek game. I don’t believe in it. I’m 
going to try something else.” 

She dried her tears and walked across the room 
to a box of white counters on a shelf. She took out 
twenty-three of them. Soberly, with the point of a 
pearl clasp, on one after the other she scratched the 
twenty-three letters of the Hebrew alphabet. They 
were the arcana of the Cabala which she had learned 
in Galilee. 

"I have confidence in this. This doesn’t deceive 
you. Hold up your skirt: I want to use it as my bag.” 

She threw the twenty-three counters into the 
slave’s tunic, repeating to herself: “Shall I wear 
Aphrodite’s necklace? Shall I wear Aphrodite’s neck¬ 
lace? Shall I wear Aphrodite’s necklace?” 

And she drew the tenth arcana, which said unmis¬ 
takably: 

"Yes.” 



VI 


CHRYSIS’S ROSE 

I T WAS a procession in white and blue, in yellow 
and rose and green. 

Thirty courtesans came forward bringing baskets 
of flowers, snow-white doves with red feet, veils of 
the filmiest azure, and precious ornaments. An old 
white-bearded priest, swathed to the head in a stiff, 
unbleached cloth, walked at the head of the file and 
guided the bowed worshippers to the stone altar. 
They were singing, and their song dragged like the 
sea, sighed like the noon breeze, panted like an amo¬ 
rous mouth. The first two carried harps, borne up 
in the hollow of their left hand and curving forward 
like sickles of frail boughs. 

The first came forward and said: 

"Beloved Cypris, Tryphera offers thee this blue 
veil which she herself wove, so that thou mayest con¬ 
tinue kind to her.” 

Another: 

“O goddess of the golden crown, Mousarion lays 
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at thy feet these wreathes of wall-flowers and this 
bouquet of swaying daffodils. She wore them in the 
orgy, and in the madness of their scent she invoked 
thy name. Victorious goddess, accept these spoils of 
love.” 

Still another: 

"Golden Cytherea, Timo consecrates this spiral 
bracelet to be an offering unto thee. Do thou wrap 
thy vengeance about the throat of thou knowest 
whom as this silver serpent was once wrapped round 
those naked arms.” 

Myrtocleia and Rhodis came forward hand in 
hand. 

"Here are two doves from Smyrna, their wings 
as white as caresses, their feet as red as kisses. O dual 
goddess of Amathontis, receive them from our joined 
hands if it be true that the gentle Adonis alone doth 
not suffice thee and that an even sweeter embrace 
doth now and then delay thy slumber.” 

A very young courtesan followed. 

"Aphrodite Peribasia, receive, with this blood¬ 
stained tunic, my virginity. I am Pannychis of 
Pharos: last night I dedicated myself to thee.” 

Another: 

"Dorothea conjures tnee, O, charitable Epistro- 
phia. either to drive from her mind the desire planted 
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there by Eros, or to inflame for her the eyes of him 
who withholds himself. She offers thee this branch of 
myrtle because it is thy tree.” 

Another: 

“On thine altar, O, Paphia, Callistion doth lay 
sixty drachmae of silver, all that remains of the four 
minae she received from Cleomenes. If the offering 
seem to thee good, then give her an even more gen¬ 
erous lover.” 

There was now left before the altar only a blush¬ 
ing child who had hung behind. She held in her hand 
a little crocus wreath, and the priest scorned her 
because of her slender offering. She said: 

“O, shining Olympian, I have no pieces of silver 
that I can offer thee. I am not rich. What, indeed, 
could I give thee that thou dost not already possess? 
Here are flowers, green and yellow, woven into a 
wreath to be placed at thy feet. And now. . . .” 

She unfastened the two buckles of her tunic, 
which slipped down to the ground, and stood naked 
before the goddess. 

"Here am I, beloved goddess, all thine. I pray that 
I may enter thy gardens and die a courtesan of the 
temple. I swear to desire naught but love, I swear 
to love naught but love; I renounce the world and 
hide myself in thee.” 


Thereupon the priest covered her with perfumes 
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and wrapped her nakedness in the veil woven by 
Tryphera. They left the nave through the door 
that led into the gardens. 

The procession seemed at an end, and the other 
courtesans were about to go, when one last woman, 
arriving late, appeared in the doorway. She held 
nothing in her hand, so that one might have thought 
she would offer up to the goddess only her beauty. 
Her hair was like two masses of gold, two deep waves 
filled with shadow which swallowed up her ears and 
lay twisted into a seven-fold coil upon the nape of 
her neck. Her nose was delicate, with expressive, 
occasionally fluttering nostrils above a full, painted 
mouth with rounded mobile corners. The supple 
line of her body undulated as she walked; it stirred 
with the animated play of her swinging breasts and 
the ripple of her full hips above her pliant waist. 
Her eyes were extraordinary: blue, but deep and 
brilliant, the light in them changing like the moon¬ 
stone. They were half shut beneath the lowered lids. 
They looked as the sirens sing. 

The priest turned towards her, waiting for her to 
speak. 

She said: 

“Chrysis, O Chryseia, is thy supplicant. Receive 
the worthless gifts she places at thy feet. Hear, grant, 
love, and solace her who lives according to thy ex¬ 
ample and for the worship of thy name.” 
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She stretched forth her hands golden with rings 
and bowed low with her feet close together. 

The vague chant began again. The murmur of the 
harps rose towards the statue in the swirling fumes 
of the incense burning in the priest’s censer. 

She straightened up slowly and presented a bronze 
mirror which hung from her girdle. 

“To thee, Astarte of the Night,” she said, “thou 
who dost mingle hands and lips and whose symbol 
is like the imprint of the hind on the pale earth of 
Syria, to thee Chrysis doth consecrate this mirror. 
It has seen the haggard rings under the eyes, the 
glitter of the eyes after love, the hair stuck to the 
temples by the sweat of thy struggles, O Combatant 
of the frenzied hands who dost mingle our bodies 
and our mouths.” 

The priest set the mirror at the foot of the statue. 
Chrysis drew from her golden hair a long comb of 
red copper, the planetary metal of the goddess. 

“To thee, Anadyomene,” she said, “who wert born 
of the blood-red dawn and the foamy laughter of the 
tea, to thee, nudity dripping with pearls who didst 
knot thy wet hair with ribbons of green seaweed, 
Chrysis doth consecrate her comb. It has been 
plunged into her hair tossed by thy convulsions, O 
furiously panting mistress of Adonis that dost fur- 
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row the hollowing of the loins and rack the stiffening 
of the knees.” 

She gave the comb to the old man and bent her 
head aside to take off her necklace of emeralds. 

“To thee, O Hetaira,” she said, “that dost drive 
the blush from the shamed virgin’s face and dost 
prompt lewd laughter, to thee for whose sake we 
sell the love that streams from our entrails, Chrysis 
doth consecrate her necklace. This fee she had from 
a man whose name she knows not, and each emerald 
is a kiss in which for an instant thou didst live.” 

She bent her head and remained bowed for some 
time, then put the necklace into the priest’s hand 
and started to leave. But the priest detained her. 

“What do you ask of the goddess in return for 
these precious offerings?” 

She smiled, shook her head, and answered: “1 ask 
nothing.” 

Then she walked the length of the procession, stole 
a rose out of a basket, and put it in her mouth on her 
way out. 

One by one the women followed her. The door 
shut upon the empty temple. 

Demetrios remained alone, hidden in the bronze 
pedestal. He had missed not a gesture, not a word, 
of all this scene, and when it was ended he stayed a 
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long time without stirring, once more the prey of 
torment, passion, and irresolution. He had thought 
himklf cured of yesterday’s madness, and that 
nothing could fling him a second time into the burn¬ 
ing shadow of that unknown woman. But he had 
counted without her. 

Women, O women! If you want to be loved, 
show yourselves, be present! The emotion he had felt 
upon Chrysis’s entrance was so total, so heavy, that 
he couy not think of bringing his will to bear against 
it. Demetrios was chained like a barbarian slave to 
a triumphal chariot. Escape was an illusion. Quite 
naturally, ignorant of what she was doing, she had 
captured him. 

He had seen her come in the distance, for she was 
wearing the same yellow robe she had worn on the 
Pier. She was walking slowly and gracefully, and her 
hips were swaying softly. She had come straight 
towards him, as if having guessed his presence be¬ 
hind the stone. From the first moment, he felt him¬ 
self falling at her feet. When, she drew from her 
girdle the bronze mirror, and looked into it an in¬ 
stant before handing it to the priest, the brilliance 
of her eyes was dazzling. When, to pull out her 
copper comb, she had raised her arm and touched her 
hair with her hand in the gesture of the Charites, 
the long beautiful line of her body had suddenly 
swelled under her robe and the sun had lit up the 
faint sparkling dew in her armpit. And when, to 
raise and unfasten her necklace of heavy emeralds. 
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she had spread apart the folded silk that veiled her 
breasts down to the sweet spot filled with shadow 
where no more than a flower could find place, 
Demetrios had felt himself seized by a frenzied de¬ 
sire to put his lips to that spot and tear away the 
robe. But Chrysis had begun to speak. . . . 

She had spoken, and each word had brought him 
suffering. She had seemed to delight in stressing and 
elaborating the prostitution of the vase of beauty 
that she was, white as the statue itself and covered 
with the gold that rippled in her hair. She had seemed 
to speak of her door open to the idle fancy of every 
passer-by, of the contemplation of her body sur¬ 
rendered up to ignoble men, of the pains she was at 
to let it be fumbling boys who brought the fire of 
passion into her cheeks. She had vaunted the venal 
weariness in her eyes, her lips hired out by the night, 
her hair entrusted to coarse hands, her divinity 
ploughed. But this very facility of access to her, 
drew Demetrios towards her, though he was deter¬ 
mined to take advantage of it solely for his own 
benefit, and to shut her door behind him, so true is 
it that a woman is completely seductive only when 
a man is jealous of her. Thus, when Chrysis had given 
her green necldace to the goddess in exchange for 
the hope of that other necklace, and had started 
back towards the city, she took with her a human 
will in her mouth, like that little stolen rose whose 
stem she chewed. 
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Demetrios waited imtil he was alone in the tem¬ 
ple; then he came forth from his hiding-place. 

He looked at the statue with uneasiness, expect¬ 
ing a struggle within himself. But he was incapable 
of renewing so rapidly an emotion of such violence, 
and he remained astounding calm and devoid of 
anticipatory remorse. 

Carelessly, he climbed up beside the statue, took 
the Necklace of True Pearls from about the bent 
neck of the Anadyomene, and slipped it into his 
tunic. 



VII 


THE TALE OF THE ENCHANTED LYRE 

H e WALKED very quickly, hoping to catch up 
with Chrysis on the road back to the city, and 
fearing, also, that if he delayed any longer he might 
once again lose his courage and power of will. The 
hot white highway was so dazzling that he shut his 
eyes like one staring into the sun. Walking thus, 
seeing nothing straight ahead of him, he all but 
knocked against four black slaves marching at the 
head of a new procession when a musical little voice 
said softly: 

"Beloved, how glad I am!” 

He raised his head and saw queen Berenice, 
propped up on one elbow in her litter. 

"Stop!” she ordered the bearers, and she stretched 
out her arms to her lover. Demetrios, greatly put 
out though he was, could not refuse. He got sulkily 
in. 

Mad with joy, the queen crawled on her hands 
and knees to the far corner of the litter and rolled 
among the cushions like a cat at play. This litter was 
indeed a chamber, and twenty>four bearers carried 
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it. Twelve women might have lain in comfort on its 
padded blue carpet strewn with cushions and stuffs; 
and it was so high that no one could touch the ceil¬ 
ing, not even with the tip of a fan. It was longer 
than it was wide, closed forward, and shut in on 
three sides by three very light yellow curtains bril¬ 
liant with light. The back was of cedar draped in a 
long cloth of orange silk. At the top of this shining 
panel the great golden hawk of Egypt spread its 
grim breadth; below, in chased silver and ivory, the 
antique symbol of Astarte opened above a lamp 
whose light strove with the day in elusive reflections. 
There, Queen Berenice lay between two Persian 
slaves who were waving over her two plumes of pea¬ 
cock feathers. 

With her eyes she drew the young sculptor to her 
side, repeating: "Beloved, I am glad.” 

She touched his cheek with her hand and said: 
"I was looking for you, beloved. Where were you? 
I haven’t seen you in two days. If I had not met you, 
I should have died of grief. I was so bored, alone in 
this enormous litter. When we crossed the Hermes 
Bridge I tossed all my jewels into the water, only to 
see the circles they made. You see: I have no rings 
nor necklaces. I look like a little pauper at your feet.” 

She turned towards him and kissed him on the 
mouth. The two fan-bearers crouched in a far cor¬ 
ner, and when Berenice began to speak in a low voice 
they put their hands to their ears in order to appear 
not to be listening. 
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But Demetrios made no answer, scarcely listened, 
and remained distraught. All he could see of the 
young queen was the red smile on her mouth, the 
golden cushion of her hair which she always wore 
loose as a pillow for her weary head. 

She was saying: 

"Beloved, I wept in the night. My bed was cold. 
When I awoke I stretched out my naked arms on 
either side of my body and I did not feel you there. 
Nowhere could my hand find your hand, which now 
I kiss. I waited for you all morning; since the full 
moon, you had been away. I sent slaves into every 
quarter of the town, and I had them killed myself 
when they came back without you. Where were 
you? Were you in the temple? You weren’t in the 
gardens, with those foreign women? No, I can see 
in your eyes that you have not been there. Then 
what were you doing, far from me? Were you with 
the statue? Yes, I’m sure you were. You love it more 
than me, now. The goddess is exactly like me, she 
has my eyes, my mouth, my breasts; but you seek her 
out, and not me. I am a poor deserted woman. You 
are weary of me; I can see it. You think about your 
marble, and your ugly statues, as if I were not more 
beautiful than them all; and alive, at least, tender 
and in love, ready to give whatever you will accept, 
resigned to everything you choose to refuse. But you 
want nothing. You refuse to be a king; you refuse 
to be a god and be worshipped in a temple of your 
own. You almost do not want to love me any longer.” 
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She gathered her feet under her and leant on her 
hand. 

"I would do anything to see you at the Palace, be¬ 
loved. If it is not for me that you come, tell me who 
else draws you there, and she shall be my friend. The 
. . . the women of my court are beautiful. In my 
gynaeceum I have twelve, who have been there from 
birth and have never even heard of men. You shall 
have them all for mistresses, if only you will come to 
see me after seeing them. And I have other women 
who have had more lovers than the courtesans of 
the gardens, and are more skilled in love. Say the 
word, and of my thousand foreign slaves you shall 
have those you choose, and they shall be clothed as 
I am, in yellow silk, and gold and silver. 

"But no: you are the most beautiful and the cold¬ 
est of men. You love no one: you permit yourself to 
be loved: you lend yourself out of charity towards 
those whom your eyes fire with love. You allow me 
to take my pleasure of you, but as a beast allows 
itself to be milked, staring meanwhile in another 
direction. You are full of condescension. O, fatuous 
youth whom all the world adores and none makes 
weep, I shall end by doing without you. I have not 
only women at the Palace: I have robust Ethiopians 
with chests of bronze and arms knotted with muscle. 
In the arms of such men I shall soon forget your 
girlish legs and pretty beard. The spectacle of their 
passion will be a novelty for me, and it will content 
me no longer to be in love. And when the day comes 
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on which I am sure your absence has ceased to be a 
torment to me, and your mouth can be replaced by 
another, I shall send you from the Hermes Bridge 
to join my necklaces and rings, like a jewel of which 
I have tired. Ah, to be a queen!” 

She straightened up and seemed to be waiting for 
him to speak. But Demetrios continued impassive 
and motionless, as if he had not heard a word. Then 
she said angrily; 

"Did you understand?” 

He leant casually back upon one elbow and said in 
a tranquil voice: 

"I have just thought of a fable.” 

"Once upon a time, long before Thrace had been 
conquered by your father’s ancestors, it was in¬ 
habited by wild animals and a certain number of 
fearful men. The animals were beautiful: there 
were lions, ruddy as the sun; tigers, striped like the 
evening sky; bears, black as the night. The men were 
small and flat-nosed, covered with worn old skins, 
and armed with rude pikes and ugly bows. They 
lived shut up in caves behind great blocks of stone 
which they would roll with infinite labour across the 
mouths of the caves. Their lives were spent in the 
hunt. There was blood in the forests. 

"The country was so mournful that the gods had 
deserted it. When, in the pale dawn, Artemis left 
Olympus, she never took the way that led to the 
North. The wars fought there never distwrbed Ares. 
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The absence of flutes and pipes repelled Apollo. 
There the triple Hecate shone in solitude, like a 
Medusa glaring at a petrified landscape. 

"Now, a man came there to live. He was of a hap¬ 
pier race, and he did not walk clothed in skins like 
the mountain savages. He wore a long white robe 
which dragged a little behind him. He liked to roam 
in the moonlight through the peaceful glades, hold¬ 
ing in his hand a little tortoise shell in which were 
fastened two aurochs horns strung with three silver 
strings. When his fingers touched the strings, a de¬ 
lightful music would sound, sweeter far than the 
babble of the streams or the whisper of the wind in 
the trees or in the grain. The first time he played, 
three couched tigers sat up, so prodigiously charmed 
that they offered him no ill but came as near as they 
could and then withdrew when he had ceased play¬ 
ing. The next day, there were many more of them, 
and there were wolves, and hyenas, and snakes poised 
upright on their tails. And this went on until after 
a bit the animals would come of themselves and ask 
him to play for them. There was one bear that often 
came alone, and he would go away happy after hear¬ 
ing three marvellous chords. In return for the man’s 
readiness to play, the beasts would find food for him 
and protect him against the savage men. 

“But he tired of this monotonous life. He became 
so sure of his genius and of the pleasure he brought 
the beasts, that he ceased to strive to play well for 
them. Yet, so long as it was he who played, the ani- 
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mais continued satisfied. Soon he ceased playing al¬ 
together, refusing out of pure indifference even to 
give them this satisfaction. The whole forest grew 
sad, but the bits of meat and the savoury fruits were 
still put before his dwelling. He continued to be fed, 
and he was loved even more. Animals’ hearts are like 
that. 

"Leaning one day against the lintel of his open 
door and watching the sun go down behind the mo¬ 
tionless trees, he saw a lioness pass by. As if fearing 
that she might ask him to play, he started back into 
his hut. The lioness, not troubling about him, went 
her way. 

“Astonished, he called out to her: 'Why do you 
not ask me to play?’ She answered that she did not 
care to hear him play. 'Do you not know who I am?’ 
he asked. She replied: 'You are Orpheus.’ 'And you 
do not wish to hear me?’ he went on. She said: 'No.* 
'Oh!’ he exclaimed, 'how sad is my fate! I wanted 
specially to play for you. You are the most beautiful 
of them all, and I am sure you understand me much 
the best. I shall give you whatever you please if you 
will but listen to me an hour.’ She answered: 'I ask 
that you steal the fresh meat that belongs to the men 
of the plains. I ask that you murder the first man 
you meet. I ask that you take the sacrificial victims 
offered up to your gods and put them at my feet.’ 
He thanked her for asking no more than this, and 
did as she demanded. 
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“One hour long he played for her; then he broke 
his lyre and lived as if he were dead.” 

The queen sighed. 

“I never understand allegories. Explain it to me, 
beloved. What does it mean?” 

He rose up. 

“I did not tell you the tale in order that you might 
understand it. I told it you in order to calm you a 
little. It is late. Good-bye, Berenice.” 

She began to weep. 

"I was sure of it! I was sure of it!” 

He laid her back as if she had been a child upon 
her soft luxurious bed, imprinted a smiling kiss upon 
her unhappy eyes, and stepped calmly down from 
the great moving litter. 



BOOK THREE 
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THE ARRIVAL 

B acchis had been a courtesan for twenty-five 
years. Put differently, she was nearly forty years 
old, and the character of her beauty had changed 
several times. 

For many years her mother had managed her 
household and served as her adviser. She had instilled 
into Bacchis principles of conduct and economy as 
a result of which she had bit by bit amassed a con¬ 
siderable fortune. This she was able to spend freely 
now that she was at an age when the magnificence of 
the couch must make up for the lack of splendour of 
the body. 

Instead of buying at great expense adult slaves in 
the market,—a luxury which others thought essen¬ 
tial and which had ruined many young courtesans, 
—she had been content for ten years with a single 
negress; and had looked to the future by seeing that 
the negress begot a child each year, thus acquiring 
without cost a numerous staff destined later to be a 
source of wealth. As she had chosen the father with 
care, seven very beautiful mulatto girls were born 
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of her slave, as well as three boys whom she had had 
killed for the reason that male slaves are a needless 
source of suspicion to jealous lovers. She had named 
the seven daughters after the seven planets, and had 
allotted them divers attributes as far as possible con¬ 
sonant with the names they bore. Heliope served dur¬ 
ing the day; Selene served in the night; Aretias 
guarded the door; Aphrodisia tended the bed; Her- 
mione dealt with the tradespeople; and Cronomagira 
was cook. There was also Diomeda, the housekeeper, 
who kept the books and superintended the house¬ 
hold. 

Aphrodisia, the prettiest and best-loved, was her 
favourite. Often Bacchis’s lovers took a fancy to 
her, and she shared the bed with them. In order to 
preserve the delicacy of her arms and the softness oi 
her hands, she was excused from all servile work. 
As an exceptional favour, she was allowed to leave 
her hair imcovered and was therefore often taken 
for a freewoman. This night, indeed, she was to free 
herself at the enormous price of thirty-five minae. 

Bacchis’s seven tall and admirably trained slaves 
were a matter of such pride to her that she never 
went out unaccompanied by them, though it be at 
the risk of leaving her house unguarded. Thanks to 
this imprudence, Demetrios had been able to slip 
into her house; but she was still unaware of her mis¬ 
fortune when giving the feast to which Chrysis had 
been invited. 
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Chiysis was the first to arrive. She was dressed in 
a green robe embroidered with large stalks of roses 
which bloomed on her breasts. Aretias opened the 
door before she could knock, and led her, according 
to the Greek custom, into an adjoining room where 
she took off Chrysis’s red shoes and gently washed 
her bare feet. Then, raising or drawing aside the 
robe, she perfumed her wherever necessary, for the 
guests were spared every sort of concern, even that 
of making their toilette before going in to dinner. 
She handed Chrysis a comb and pins for her hair, 
as well as dry and moist cosmetics for her lips and 
cheeks. 

When Chrysis had done, she asked: "Where are 
the shades?” This was the name given all guests 
save one, who was called the Guest. The guest in 
whose honour the dinner was given had the right 
to arrive with whomever he pleased, whereas the 
shades were asked simply to bring their cushion and 
to conduct themselves decorously. 

Aretias answered: "Naucrates has asked Philo- 
demos and his mistress, Faustina, whom he brought 
back from Italy. He has also invited Phrasilas and 
Timon, and your friend Seso of Cnidos.” 

At that moment Seso came in. 

"Chrysis!” 

"Darling!” 

The two women kissed and broke into exclama¬ 
tions of delight over the happy chance which had 
brought them together. 
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"I was afraid I was going to be late,” said Seso. 
’‘Poor Archytas kept me. . . 

"What! Archytas still?” 

"He does it every time. Whenever I dine out, he 
makes up his mind that every man in the house is 
going to take advantage of me, and he takes his ven¬ 
geance in advance. And takes his time about it! 
Oh, my dear, if only he knew me. I have no wish to 
deceive my lovers: they quite suf&ce me.” 

"What about the child? It isn’t visible, you 
know.” 

"I should hope not! Only the third month. But 
the brat is growing. Still, he hasn’t bothered me yet. 
In six weeks I shall begin dancing, and I hope that 
will make him so uncomfortable that he will be off.” 
’'How right you are,” Chrysis agreed. “Don’t let 
anything ruin your figure. Yesterday I saw Phile- 
mation, whom we used to know, and who has been 
living these three years with a grain merchant ax 
Boubastos. Do you know the first thing she said to 
me? 'If you could see my breasts!’ And there were 
tears in her eyes. I told her she was still pretty, but 
she kept repeating: 'If you could see my breasts! 
Oh, if only you could see my breasts!’ and crying 
meanwhile like a Byblis. I saw that she almost wanted 
me to see them, so I asked her. My dear, two empty 
bags! And you know, hers were beautiful. Don’t 
spoil yours, my Seso. Keep them young and firm, 
as they are. A courtesan’s breasts are more valuable 
than her necklace.” 
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While they spoke, they had been making their 
toilette. Finally they went together into the ban¬ 
queting room where Bacchis stood awaiting them, 
her body bound by breast-bands and her neck hung 
with gold collars that rose to her chin. 

"My beautiful darlings! What a splendid idea 
Naucrates had to bring you together this evening.” 

"We are happy that he chose your house to do it 
in,” Chrysis answered without appearing to under¬ 
stand the allusion. And by way of saying something 
venomous on the spot, she added: "How is Dory- 
clos?” Doryclos was a very rich young lover who 
had deserted Bacchis in order to marry a Sicilian. 

"I ... I sent him away,” Bacchis declared 
brazenly. 

"Really?” 

"Yes, and I hear that he is going to marry out of 
spite. But he’ll be here the day after the wedding. 
He is mad about me.” 

Though she had asked, "How is Doryclos?” 
Chrysis was thinking, "Where is your mirror?” But 
Bacchis never looked one in the face, and there was 
in her eyes no more than a vague perturbation de¬ 
void of meaning. Besides, Chrysis would have time 
to clear up this question, and despite her impatience 
she resigned herself to awaiting a more favorable 
opportunity. 

She was about to go on with their chat, but was 
prevented by the arrival of Philodemos, Faustina, 
and Naucrates, who took Bacchis’s attention in an 
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exchange of amenities. The poet was ecstatically 
complimented upon his embroidered tunic, and his 
Roman mistress upon her diaphanous robe. The girl, 
unacquainted with Alexandrian manners, had 
thought to Hellenise herself by wearing this robe, 
not knowing that at a banquet, where paid dancing- 
girls would appear dressed thus, her costume was 
misplaced. But Bacchis affected not to notice the 
error, and spoke most amiably to her of her mass of 
blue-black hair soaked in perfumes and held high on 
the nape of the neck by a gold clasp in order that no 
spot of myrrh stain her silken dress. 

They were about to sit down when the seventh 
guest arrived: it was Timon, a young man in whom 
the absence of principles was a gift of nature, but 
who had found in the teachings of the philosophers 
of his time certain superior reasons for self-satisfac¬ 
tion. 

"I’ve brought someone,” he said, laughing. 

"Who is that?” Bacchis asked. 

“A certain Demo of Mendes.”’ 

"Demo! How could you! She’s a girl of the streets. 
She’ll lie with a man for a fig.” 

"All right, all right. Let it go. I had just met her 
at the corner of the Canopic Way. She asked me to 
buy her dinner, and I brought her here. Of course, 
if she’s not welcome. . . .” 

"Timon is really incredible,” Bacchis said. 

She called a slave. "Heliope! Tell your sister that 
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she will find at the door a girl whom she is to drive 
away with a stick. Go.” 

Turning, she looked at them all. “Hasn’t Phras- 
ilas come?” she asked. 



n 


THE DINNER 

S HE had scarcely spoken when a wretched little 
man with a grey forehead, grey eyes, and a 
scraggly grey beard trotted forward and said, smil¬ 
ing; "I was here.” 

Phrasilas was an esteemed polygrapher about 
whom it was not clearly known whether he was a 
philosopher, a grammarian, a historian, or a myth- 
ologist, so fleeting was the curiosity and so timid 
the ardour with which he undertook a variety of 
weighty studies. He dared not write a treatise. He 
could not compose a drama. In his style there was 
something hypocritical, punctilious, and vain. 
Thinkers called him a poet; poets called him a sage; 
society called him a great man. 

“Well, let us sit down,” said Bacchis, and she 
stretched out beside her lover upon the couch at the 
head of the banqueting board. On her right reclined 
Philodemos with Faustina and Phrasilas. On her left 
were Naucrates and Seso, then Chrysis and young 
Timon. Each guest reclined diagonally, resting upon 
one elbow on a silken cushion and wearing a wreath 
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of flowers around the head. A slave brought in gar¬ 
lands of red roses and blue lotuses. Then the banquet 
began. 

Timon felt that his prank had thrown a slight 
chill over the ladies. Therefore he did not begin by 
speaking to them, but spoke first to Philodemos, say¬ 
ing to him very seriously: 

"You are said to be the very devoted friend of 
Cicero. What do you think of him, Philodemos? 
Is he an enlightened philosopher, or is he simply a 
compiler devoid of discernment and taste? I have 
heard both opinions upheld.” 

"Precisely because I am his friend,” said Philo¬ 
demos, "I cannot answer you. I know him too well; 
therefore I know him ill. Ask Phrasilas. He has read 
little of Cicero and for that reason can judge him 
without error.” 

"What do you think, Phrasilas?” 

"He is an admirable writer,” the little man said. 

"How do you mean?” 

"In that all writers, Timon, are admirable in some¬ 
thing, as are all landscapes and all souls. I should 
refuse to make a choice between the most monoto¬ 
nous plain and even such a spectacle as the sea. In the 
same way, I cannot rank in the order of my prefer¬ 
ence a treatise by Cicero, an ode by Pindar, and a 
letter written by Chrysis, even if I knew the style 
of our beautiful friend. I am content when I shut a 
book if I can take away from it the memory of a 
single line which has made me think. Thus far, all 
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the books I have opened have contained that line, but 
none of them has given me a second line. It may be 
that each of us has only one thing to say in his life, 
and that those who have insisted upon talking 
longer have been excessively ambitious. How much 
more I regret the irreparable silence of the millions 
of souls that never spoke at all.” 

"I do not agree,” Naucrates said without raising 
his eyes. "The universe was created in order that 
three truths be spoken, and it is our misfortune that 
their certainty was proved five centuries ago. Her¬ 
aclitus understood the world; Parmenides unmasked 
the soul; Pythagoras measured God: all we can do is 
be silent. I think the chickpea very bold.” 

Seso rapped sharply on the table with the handle 
of her fan. 

"Timon, my friend,” she said. 

"What is it?” 

"Why do you ask questions that interest neither 
me, who know no Latin, nor you who are trying to 
forget your Latin? Do you think you will dazzle 
Faustina with your foreign erudition? Poor boy, 
you can’t fool me by your long words. I undressed 
your great soul last night under my bed-clothes and 
I know, Timon, what chickpea your soul thinlrs 
about.” 

"Do you?” the young man said simply. 

But Phrasilas was beginning a second verse in a 
sugary and ironical tone. 

"Seso, when you give us the pleasure of hearing 
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y/m judge Timon, whether it be in praise of him as 
he deserves, or in censure as would not be the case 
if we were judging him, remember that he is an in¬ 
visible being and that his soul is hidden from us. It 
has no existence in itself, or at least it cannot be 
known; it is the image of the souls which it reflects, 
and its aspect changes as they shift. Last night it was 
all your own, and I am astonished that you did not 
like it. A moment ago it was the image of Philode- 
mos’s soul; and for that reason you insisted that it 
belied itself. But it never does that, since it never 
affirms itself. You see, my dear, that one must be 
careful of rash judgments.” 

Timon shot an irritated glance at Phrasilas, but he 
said nothing. 

"You may be right,” Seso said, "but there are 
four courtesans here, and we intend to say what 
subjects shall be discussed, for otherwise we’ll be 
sitting here like pink babies who never open their 
mouths except to swallow milk. Faustina, you’re the 
latest comer; you begin.” 

"Good,” said Naucrates. "Faustina, you say what 
we shall talk about.” 

The young Roman turned her head, raised her 
eyes, blushed, and then sighed out with a quiver 
that ran through her whole body; 

"Love.” 

"A very pretty subject,” said Seso, repressing a 
desire to laugh. 

But no one opened the conversation. 
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The table was strewn with garlands and flowens, 
and laden with tankards and pitchers. Slaves were 
bringing in bread as light as snow, in woven baskets. 
There were terra-cotta platters of plump eels 
sprinkled with seasoning; there were wax-coloured 
alphestae, and sacred beauty-fish. Besides these there 
was a pompilus, a purple fish said to have been born 
of the same foam as Aphrodite, boopoe, bebradons, 
a grey mullet served up with calmars, and multi-col¬ 
ored scorpenae. Certain dishes were served in little 
saucepans in order that they might be e.'>ten foaming 
hot, and among these were a great slice of myra, fat 
tunny-fish, and hot devil-fish with tender tentacles. 
Finally came the belly of a white electric eel, as 
round as the belly of a beautiful woman. 

Such was the first course. The guests chose modest 
tit-bits from each fish and left the rest to the slaves. 

"Love,” began Phrasilas, "is a word which either 
has no meaning or has too much meaning, for it 
refers in turn to two irreconcilable emotions—sen¬ 
sual gratification and passion. I do not know which 
of these Faustina intends.” 

Chrysis broke in. "For my part,” she said, "I want 
sensual gratification for myself and passion for my 
lovers. You will have to talk about both, or I shall 
be only half interested in what you say.” 

"Love,” Philodemos murmured, “is neither passidn 
nor sensual gratification. Love is something quite 
different.” 
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"Please!” Timon burst out; “let us for once have 
a banquet without philosophy. Everybody knows, 
Phrasilas, with what sweet eloquence and honeyed 
persuasiveness you are able to demonstrate the su¬ 
periority of many-sided Pleasure over all-excluding 
Passion. And we all know, too, that after defending 
this difficult cause for a full hour, you are capable of 
turning about, and with the same sweet eloquence 
and honeyed persuasiveness, coming to the support 
of your opponent in the argument. I don’t. . . 

"Allow me,” Phrasilas started to say, but Timon 
went on. “I don’t deny the charm of this little game, 
and certainly not the wit you bring to it. But I have 
my doubts concerning its difficulty, and therefore 
its interest. The Banquet which you published some 
time ago in the course of a tale in a much lighter 
vein, and the reflections which you attributed re¬ 
cently to a mythical being who seemed to me your 
ideal, were novel and rare in the reign of Ptolemy 
Auleter. But we have been living now for three 
years under the reign of young queen Berenice, and 
I cannot understand by what transformation your 
system of thought, which was that of a tolerant, 
harmonious, and illustrious expounder of philo¬ 
sophical texts, suddenly took on a century of age 
under your pen, like the fashion of tight sleeves 
and yellow hair. And I deplore it, worthy master, 
for though your stories lack a little interest, and 
your experience of the female heart is scarcely worth 
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mentioning, yet you are gifted with the comic spirit 

and I owe you thanks for having made me smile.” 

“Timon!” Bacchis exclaimed indignantly. 

"Leave him be, my dear. Unlike most men, of the 
opinions about myself that people venture, I re¬ 
member only what is said in praise. Timon has ex¬ 
pressed his, and there will be others to eulogize me. 
Nobody can expect to live in the midst of unani¬ 
mous approbation, and the very variety of opinion 
I stimulate, I look upon as a garden in which I inhale 
the scent of the roses without troubling to weed out 
the wood-spurge.” 

Chrysis made a grimace which showed clearly 
how contemptuous she was of a man so clever at 
bringing discussions to an end. She turned towards 
Timon, who lay next to her on the couch, and put 
her hand on his shoulder. 

“What is the aim of life?” she asked. 

This was a question she always propounded when 
she did not know what to say to a philosopher; but 
this time there was such tenderness in her voice, that 
Timon thought the question a declaration of love. 
Nevertheless, he answered quite calmly. 

"Each life has its own aim, my Chrysis. There is 
no universal goal towards which all lives tend. For 
example, I am the son of a banker whose clientele em¬ 
braces all the great courtesans of Egypt. My father 
having amassed by ingenious means a considerable 
fortune, I am engaged in restoring it honourably to 
the victims of his profits by sleeping with them as 
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often as is allowed me by the strength the gods gave 
me. I feel that my energy is capable of fulfilling only 
one duty in life, and I have elected that duty because 
it reconciles the exigencies of the rarest virtue with 
contradictory satisfactions which would ill accord 
with a different ideal.” 

While he spoke, he slipped his right leg behind 
Chrysis’s, who lay on her side, and tried to part her 
closed knees, as if to give a precise aim to his exis¬ 
tence this very evening. But Chrysis resisted. 

There was a moment of silence; then Seso spoke 
again. 

"Timon, it is very annoying of you to interrupt 
a conversation on the only subject that we could all 
discuss seriously. If you are going to be ill-tempered, 
you can at least let Naucrates speak.” 

“What shall I say of love?” asked the Guest. “It 
is the name given to pain to console those who suffer. 
There are only two ways of being unhappy: one is to 
desire what one does not possess, the other is to 
possess what one once desired. Love begins by the 
first, and it is by the second that it ends when it is 
most unfortunate, which is to say when it is suc¬ 
cessful. The gods preserve us from love!” 

“Suppose one is possessed by surprise,” Philode- 
mos ventured, smiling; “is not that true happiness?” 

“How rare!” 

“No, not if one is careful. Listen to this, Nau¬ 
crates: not to desire, but so to conduct oneself that 
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the opportunity occurs; not to love, but to cherish 
from afar several beings about whom one feels that 
if chance and circumstance put them in one’s way, 
one would end by finding them attractive; never to 
attribute to a woman the qualities one wishes she 
possessed, nor the beauties she hints at, but to think 
her insipid so that what turns out to be exquisite may 
be astonishing. Is not this the best counsel a sage 
can give to lovers? Only those men have been happy 
who in the course of their precious lives have been 
able to know now and then the inestimable purity 
of a few unexpected delights.” 

The second course was drawing to a close. There 
had been pheasants, attagas, a magnificent blue and 
red porphyris, and a swan with all its plumes, cooked 
slowly for forty-eight hours in order not to singe 
its wings. On curved plates lay phlexidae, pelicans, 
a white peacock poised as if sitting on eighteen 
roasted and stuffed spermologues; food enough, in 
a word, so that a hundred people might be fed by 
what was left after the choicest morsels had been 
eaten by the banquet party. But ail this was as 
nothing beside the last dish. 

This masterpiece (nothing like it had been seen in 
many a day in Alexandria) was a young pig, one 
half of which had been roasted and the other boiled. 
It was impossible to see where it had been killed, nor 
how its belly had been filled with all it held. It was 
stuffed with plump quail, breast of chicken, field- 
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larks, succulent sauces, slices of vulva, and mince¬ 
meat, and the presence of all this within the pig was 
not to be explained. 

A cry of admiration arose at the sight, and Faus¬ 
tina made up her mind to ask for the recipe. Phras- 
ilas smilingly delivered himself of several metaphor¬ 
ical saws; Philodemos improvised a distich in which 
the word was used by turns in both senses 

which made Seso, who was already drunk, laugh 
until she cried. Bacchis ordered the slaves to pour 
seven rare wines into seven cups for each of the 
guests, and the conversation degenerated. 

Timon turned to Bacchis and asked: “Why were 
you so hard on that poor girl I wanted to bring in? 
She was a colleague of yours. If I were you, I should 
think better of a poor courtesan than of a rich 
matron.” 

“You are mad,” Bacchis said curtly. 

“I have often observed that people are called mad 
when they venture to utter incontrovertible truths. 
Say something paradoxical, and everybody agrees.” 

“Come, Timon: ask anybody. Is there a single 
man of birth who would take a girl without jewels 
for his mistress?” 

“I have done it,” Philodemos said simply. And the 
women despised him. 

“Last year,” he went on, “when Cicero was exiled 
and I had therefore reason to fear for my own secu¬ 
rity, I made a little journey to the foot of the Alps, 
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Stopping in a charming place called Orobia, on the 
edge of a small lake named Clisim. It was a humble 
village containing about three hundred women, and 
one of them had become a courtesan by way of en¬ 
suring the virtue of the others. Her house was dis¬ 
tinguishable by a bouquet of flowers hung over the 
door, but she herself was in appearance no diiferent 
to her sisters or her cousins. She did not know cos¬ 
metics existed, or perfumes, or transparent veils, or 
curling-tongs. She had no notion how to tend her 
beauty, but depilated herself with sticky resin, 
the way weeds are pulled up out of a marble court¬ 
yard. You will shudder when I say she wore no 
shoes, so that it was impossible to kiss her bare feet 
as I kiss Faustina’s, which are smoother than her 
hands. And yet I thought her lovely, so lovely that 
with her tanned body in my arms 1 lived a whole 
month in forgetfulness of Rome, and fortunate 
Tyre, and Alexandria.” 

Naucrates nodded approval, and said, after he 
had drunk: "The great moment of love is when 
nudity is revealed. Courtesans should remember, 
and keep this surprise in reserve. Yet they do the 
contrary, and make every effort to disillusion us. 
Is there anything more painful than a mass of hair 
in which we see the marks of the heated iron? Any¬ 
thing more disagreeable than made-up cheeks whose 
paint clings to one’s kiss? Anything more pitiable 
than the pencilled eye whose lead comes off in odd 
places? I could understand that these illusory de- 
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vices might be employed by respectable women: 
every woman likes to be surrounded by a circle of 
amorous men, and these at any rate would not be 
subject tc familiarities such as would unmask their 
real appearance. But that courtesans, for whom the 
bed is their aim and their resource, should not fear 
to show themselves less beautiful there than in the 
street, passes my comprehension.” 

"You know nothing about it,” Chrysis said with 
a smile. "I know that we cannot hold one lover out 
of twenty; but we cannot seduce one man out of 
five hundred, and before he will find us attractive 
in bed he must find us attractive in the street. No 
one would see us go by if we used no cosmetics. Phil- 
odemos’s little peasant had no trouble catching his 
eye because she was alone in the village: here there 
are fifteen thousand courtesans, and the competition 
is not to be despised.” 

"Do you not know that pure beauty needs no 
adornment and is suflScient unto itself?” 

"I know that. Set a pure beauty, as you say, beside 
Gnathene, who is old and ugly. Put your beauty in a 
ragged tunic and seat her in the last row at the 
theatre; put Gnathene in her starry robe in one of the 
seats reserved by slaves; then see what price each is 
offered on her way out. The pure beauty will per¬ 
haps get eight oboli while Gnathene is offered two 
minae.” 

“Men are fools,” Seso opined by way of conclu¬ 
sion. 
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“No, but they are lazy. They go to no trouble in 
choosing their mistresses. The best loved women are 
the greatest liars.” 

“Assume,” Phrasilas suggested, “assume that on 
the one hand I am ready to praise. . . .” 

And with great charm he sustained two contrary 
theses equally devoid of interest. 

One by one, twelve dancing-girls appeared, the 
first two playing the flute, the last the timbrel, and 
the others castanets. They made certain that their 
bandeaux were well bound, rubbed their little san¬ 
dals in resin, and stood with arms outstretched, 
waiting for the music to begin. One note; a second; 
the Lydian scale; and as a light air began to sound 
the twelve girls sprang forward. 

Their dance was languorous, voluptuous, and 
seemingly without design, though all the figures had 
been plotted in advance. They confined themselves 
to a small space in which they evolved and mingled 
like the waves. Soon they broke into pairs, and, 
without interrupting the dance, they undid their 
girdles and let their tunics drop to the ground. An 
odour of naked women spread round the men, dom¬ 
inating the scent of the flowers and the aroma of 
the steaming meats. The dancers flung themselves 
backward, bellies strained forward and arms crossed 
over their eyes. Then, straightening suddenly so that 
their loins curved inward, they flow past one another 
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SO close that they touched with the points of their 
quivering breasts. 

‘'What does our friend think of them?” asked 
Phrasilas in his piping voice. 

"I am perfectly happy,” Timon replied. “I nevet 
knew so clearly as to-night what is the supreme mis' 
sion of a woman.” 

"And what is it?” 

“To prostitute herself, with or without art.” 

"It is one man’s opinion.” 

“Phrasilas, once again, we know that nothing can 
be proved; we even know that nothing exists, and 
that not even that is certain. This much conceded by 
way of satisfying your well known mania, allow 
me to defend a thesis which may be contestable and 
often debated, but which interests me who affirm 
it, as well as the majority of men, who deny it. In 
the realm of thought, originality is an even more 
chimaerical notion than your certainty: you are 
aware of that.” 

"Give me some Lesbian wine,” said Seso to a slave. 
"It’s stronger than the other.” 

"I maintain,” Timon went on, "that a married 
woman who devotes herself to a husband who de¬ 
ceives her, refusing herself to all other men (or giv¬ 
ing herself only in rare adulteries, which comes to 
the same thing), giving birth to children who de¬ 
form her before they are born and thereafter fill all 
her existence,—I maintain that, living in this way; 
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a woman loses her life to no good at all, and the day 
a girl marries she makes a fool’s bargain.” 

“She thinks she is fulfilling a duty,” Naucrates 
said without conviction. 

"A duty? Towards whom? Is she not free to settle 
as she pleases a question which concerns herself 
alone? She is a woman, and being a woman she is 
generally insensitive to the intellectual pleasures; 
and yet, not content to remain in ignorance of half 
the joys of living, she forbids herself, by marriage, 
the other half of gratification. Thus, a girl can say 
to herself, at an age when she is all passion; T shall 
know my husband, then ten lovers, or perhaps a 
dozen,’ and really believe that she can die without 
having missed anything! Three thousand women 
will not have been enough for me the day I leave 
this life.” 

“You are ambitious,” Chrysis remarked. 

“But what incense, what golden verses, should we 
not pour forth in everlasting praise of the beneficent 
courtesans,” exclaimed Philodemos. “Thanks to them 
we are spared all complicated precautions, all jeal¬ 
ousies, stratagems, all fear and anxiety in adultery. 
They save us from assignations in the rain, rickety 
ladders, secret doors, broken-off meetings, inter¬ 
cepted letters, and misunderstood signals. My dar¬ 
lings, how I love you! One need not lay siege to you: 
in exchange for a few little coins you give us that 
which another woman grants as a favour after three 
weeks of stern refusal. You give us more than that! 
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For your enlightened souls, love is not a sacrifice, it 
is an equal favour exchanged between two lovers: 
thus, what we give you cannot serve to compensate 
your inestimable tenderness but is merely the fair 
price of the charming and varied luxury with which 
you have the supreme kindness to surround your¬ 
selves and in which you cradle nightly our exigeant 
desires. And since you are innumerable, we always 
find amongst you the dream of our life and the 
caprice of our brief moment, women of every kind 
to be had by the day, hair of every shade, eyes of 
every colour, lips of every savour. There is no love 
under the sun so pure that you cannot feign it, so 
repellent that you dare not propose it. You are gentle 
to the disreputable, consolatory to the afflicted, hos¬ 
pitable to all; and you are beautiful, so beautiful! 
That is why I say to you, Bacchis, Chrysis, Seso, 
Faustina, that it is a just law of the gods which 
awards to courtesans the eternal desire of lovers and 
the eternal envy of wives.” 

The dancers had stopped. They were followed by 
a girl acrobat who juggled with daggers and walked 
on her hands between the upturned blades. 

While she held the attention of the guests by her 
dangerous sport, Timon looked at Chrysis and little 
by little, unobserved, he stretched full length behind 
her until he was touching her from head to foot. 

"No,” said Chrysis in a low voice; “no, please 
don’t.” 
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But he had slipped a hand into the wide opening 
of her robe and was carefully stroking the reclining 
courtesan’s delicate burning skin. 

“Wait,” she begged; "they will see us, and Bacchis 
will be angry.” 

One glance sufSced to convince the young man 
that no one was looking, and he was emboldened to 
essay a caress after which women rarely resist, once 
they have permitted it. Then, to settle by a clinching 
argument the last scruples of her fading modesty, he 
put his purse into her hand which, by chance, he 
found open. 

Chrysis ceased to defend herself. The young acro¬ 
bat continued her subtle and perilous movements, 
walking on her hands with her skirt reversed, her 
feet dangling in front of her head, which she ma¬ 
noeuvred amongst the sharp swords and long keen 
blades. The effort occasioned by this critical posture, 
and perhaps also the fear of wounds, sent the dark 
hot blood into her cheeks, which heightened the 
brilliance of her wide-open eyes. Her torso sank 
and righted itself again. Her legs were outspread, 
like the arms of a dancer. A restless panting stirred 
her naked breast. 

“That will do,” Chrysis said curtly; "you’ve up¬ 
set me a little, and that’s all. Go away. Go away!” 

And just when the two Ephesian girls rose to play, 
as tradition demanded, the Fable of Hermaphrodite, 
she slipped down from the couch and went feverishly 
out. 
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T he door had scarcely shut behind her when 
Chrysis pressed her hand down upon the in¬ 
flamed centre of her desire as one presses a spot on 
the body to diminish shooting pains. She leant against 
a column and twisted her fingers, moaning mean¬ 
while with anguish. 

Was she never to find out! As the hours passed, 
the increasing improbability of his success bore down 
upon her. She did not dare to ask boldly for the 
mirror in order to arrive at the truth. If it were 
stolen, suspicion would fall instantly upon her, and 
all would be lost. On the other hand, she could no 
longer stay there without mentioning it; and it was 
this impatience that had driven her out of the house. 

Timon’s fumblings had so exasperated her stifled 
rage that she was now trembling with excess of 
excitement and had to cling in her weakness to the 
cool smooth surface of the monstrous column. She 
felt an attack coming on, and was afraid. Calling 
the slave, Aretias, she said: “Look after my jewels: 
Fm going out,” and walked down the seven steps. 
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The night was hot. Not a breath of air fanned the 
heavy drops of sweat on her brow. This disappoint¬ 
ment intensified her discomfort and made her reel. 
But she walked on down the street. 

Bacchis’s house stood at the extreme end of the 
Brouchion quarter, on the edge of the native town, 
Rhacotis, a vast dive of sailors and Egyptian women. 
The fishermen, who slept during the overpowering 
heat of the day on the boats lying at anchor, spent 
their nights in Rhacotis, where, for the double in¬ 
toxication furnished by the prostitutes and the wine 
merchants, they left the proceeds of yesterday’s 
sale of fish. 

Chrysis made her way through the narrow streets 
of this Alexandrian Suburra, filled with the sound 
of voices, of barbarous music, and of shuffling feet. 
She looked furtively in through open doors where 
couples lay in embrace under the stinking smoke of 
the lamps. At the crossings, on low platforms in rows 
before the houses, multi-coloured pallets creaked 
and wavered in the shadows beneath their double 
load of human beings. Chrysis walked in perturba¬ 
tion. A woman without a lover solicited her. An old 
man pinched her breast. A mother offered her a 
daughter. A gaping peasant kissed the nape of her 
neck. She fled in a sort of flushed terror. This for¬ 
eign village in the Greek city seemed to her full of 
darkness and danger. She knew little of its labyrin¬ 
thine streets, or the secrets of certain of its houses. 
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When, now and again, she had previously ventured 
here, she had always taken the same direct road that 
led to a little red door. And there she was wont to 
forget her ordinary lovers in the tireless embrace of 
a muscular young muleteer whom she, for once, had 
the pleasure of paying. This evening, however, she 
knew without turning her head that she was being 
followed, and by two men. 

She quickened her step. The two men quickened 
theirs. She began to run. A sound of running feet 
came from behind. Beside herself with terror she 
dodged into an alley, doubled back through another, 
and came out upon a long road that led she knew not 
where. Throat dry, temples throbbing, kept going 
only by Bacchis’s wine, she fled thus to left and 
right, haggard and panic-stricken. At last a wall 
barred her way; she was in an impasse. As she was 
about to turn back, two brown sailors filled the nar¬ 
row passage. 

"Where are you going, little golden arrow?” one 
of them said, laughing. 

“Let me pass.” 

"So you’re lost, are you? You must be a stranger 
in Rhacotis, aren’t you? We’ll show you the town.” 

Both took her by the waist while she cried out. 
beat them, and struggled, until one of the sailors 
grasped her two hands in one of his and said simply*. 

“Take it easy. They don’t like the Greeks down 
here, and nobody is going to help you.” 

"I am not a Greek.” 
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"You’re a liar. Your skin is white and your nose 
is straight. And if you don’t want to get a beating, 
be quiet.” 

Chrysis looked at the one who had spoken. Sud¬ 
denly she flung her arms about his neck. 

"I love you,” she said. "I’ll go with you.” 

"You’ll go with both of us, and my friend will get 
his share. Come along: we’ll see that you have a good 
time.” 

She had no idea where they were leading her, but 
she liked the second sailor’s roughness and his brutish 
face. She looked at him with that impassive glance 
that young bitches cast upon meat, and then swayed 
towards him to touch his body with hers as they 
walked. They went swiftly through lifeless and un¬ 
lighted foreign quarters. Chrysis could not under¬ 
stand how they were able to find their way through 
this dark maze out of whose curiously complicated 
streets she would never have emerged alone. She was 
frightened by the closed doors, the blank windows, 
the motionless shadows. Overhead, between the 
close-set houses, gleamed a ribbon of pale sky, in¬ 
vaded by the light of the moon. 

Finally, they came back to the living. Suddenly 
turning a corner, they saw the lights of a dozen open 
doorways in which Nabataean women were squat¬ 
ting between pairs of red lamps which lit up from 
below their heads hooded with gold. 

They could hear in the distance, first a swelling 
murmur of sound, then the rattle of carts, the thud 
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of falling bales, the clatter of asses’ hoofs, and human 
voices. They were on the main square of Rhacotis 
where, while Alexandria slept, all the provisions 
were gathered for the feeding of nine hundred 
thousand mouths in a single day. They wound their 
way between the houses and the green heaps of vege¬ 
tables, lotus-roots, shining beans, and baskets of 
olives. Chrysis grabbed up a cluster of blackberries 
and ate them as she walked. Eventually, they reached 
a low doorway through which the sailors entered, 
accompanied by Eler for whom the True Pearls of 
the Anadyomene had been stolen. 

They came into an immense hall. Five hundred 
men of low origio sat there, awaiting the dawn and 
drinking cups of yellow beer, eating figs, lentils, 
sesame cakes, and olyra bread. In their midst 
swarmed a cohort of yelping women, a field of black 
hair and multicoloured flowers in an atmosphere of 
fire. These were homeless women who belonged to 
whomever would have them. They had come to beg 
scraps of food, and went barefooted and bare¬ 
breasted, sparsely clothed in a red or blue rag across 
the stomach, most of them with a baby wrapped in 
rags on their left arm. Here, too, there were dancing- 
girls, six Egyptians on a stage with an orchestra of 
three musicians, two of whom were beating drums 
while the third shook a great sistrum of resounding 
brass. 

“Oh,” said Chrysis gleefully, “myxaira sweets!” 
And she bought two coppers’ worth of the little girl 
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who hawked them. But suddenly she felt faint in the 
unbearable stench of the dive, and the sailors carried 
her out in their arms. 

Out of doors, she came to herself and felt a little 
stronger. "Please, where are we going?” she begged. 
"Let us go somewhere quickly: I can’t walk any 
more. I shan’t resist you: you can see that I am nice 
to you. But let us find a resting-place quickly, or I 
shall fall down in the street.” 
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B ack again at Bacchis’s door, she was flooded 
with the delicious sensation that follows upon 
the satisfaction of desire and the silence of the 
flesh. Her brow was calm. Her mouth was softer. 
But an intermittent throbbing still ran through her 
loins. She went up the steps and into the house. 

From the time Chrysis left, the orgy had waxed 
like a flame. Other guests had arrived for whom the 
twelve naked dancing-girls were an easy prey. Forty 
crushed garlands lay strewn on the floor. A bottle 
of Syracusan wine, overturned in a corner, ran like 
a golden stream towards the table. Philodemos, 
seated beside Faustina whose robe he had torn open, 
was reciting verses composed for her. 

"O feet,” he was saying; "O sweet thighs, deep 
haunches, rounded croup, cloven fig, shoulders, 
breasts, mobile neck. O you who madden me, hot 
hands, skilled stirrings, active tongue! You are a 
Roman; you are too dark; you cannot sing the songs 
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of Sappho; but was not Perseus the lover of the In¬ 
dian Andromeda?” ^ 

Seso, meanwhile, was lying flat on her stomach 
on the table, amidst the overturned fruits, com¬ 
pletely overpowered by the fumes of Egyptian wine. 
Aphrodisia, still a slave, was reigning triumphant in 
the midst of a circle of men, and celebrating her last 
night of servitude by the most extravagant de¬ 
bauchery. In obedience to the tradition of Alexan¬ 
drian orgies, she had begun by giving herself to three 
men at one time; but her task did not end there, and 
the laws in accordance with which a slave might 
become a courtesan demanded that she prove till 
daylight by incessant zeal that her new dignity was 
not undeserved. 

Standing behind a column, Naucrates and Phra- 
silas were debating courteously the respective merits 
of Arcesilas and Carneades. At the other end of the 
hall Myrtocleia was protecting Rhodis from a too 
zealous guest. 

As soon as they saw Chrysis come in, the two 
Ephesians ran towards her. 

"Let us leave, dear Chrysis. Theano will stay, but 
we want to go.” 

"I am staying, too,” the courtesan replied; and she 
stretched out on her back upon a wide couch covered 
with roses. 

A sound of voices and of flung coins drew her at¬ 
tention. It was Theano, who, in parody of her sister, 

^ PKilodemos, Ap. V, 132 » 
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was dancing the Fable of the Danae to great ap¬ 
plause, and simulating ecstasy every time a gold piece 
penetrated her. The provocative impiety of the child 
amused all the guests, for the day was past when a 
thunderbolt would have annihilated those who 
scoffed at the Immortal god. But the game went 
bad, as might have been foreseen. Some one hurt the 
poor child, and she began to cry noisily. 

A new game had to be invented to console her. 
Two dancing-girls dragged into the middle of the 
hall an immense silver-gilt bowl filled to the brim 
with wine. Theano was held up by her legs and 
made to drink head down, while she shook with 
a laughter she could not control. This game was so 
successful that everybody gathered round, and when 
the flute-girl was set back upon her legs, and they 
saw her little face inflamed by the rush of blood, 
and dripping with wine, there was such general 
laughter that Bacchis said to Selene: "A mirror! a 
mirror! Let her have a look at herself.” 

The slave brought forth a bronze mirror. 

"No, not that one. Rhodophs’s mirror, she de¬ 
serves it.” 

Chrysis leapt to her feet. A flow of blood rushed 
to her cheeks, then receded, and she stood perfectly 
pale, her breast shaken with the pounding of her 
heart, her eyes fixed upon the door through which 
the slave had gone out. This was the decisive moment 
of her life. Her last remaining hope was about to 
vanish or be fulfilled. 
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All about her the feast went on. A wreath of iris 
flung by an unknown hand, landed on her mouth 
and left upon her lips the acrid taste of its pollen. A 
man broke a phial of perfume over her hair; it ran 
out too fast and wet her shoulder. Some one threw 
a pomegranate into a cup of wine and the liquid 
splashed over her robe and drenched her to the skin. 
She bore magnificently all the sordid traces of the 
orgy. 

And still the slave did not come back. 

Chrysis stood as pale as stone and as motionless as 
the sculptured goddess. The monotonous and rhyth¬ 
mical moan of a near-by woman in travail of love 
scanned the passing minutes. It seemed to Chrysis 
that woman had been moaning since the night be¬ 
fore. She could have twisted something, broken her 
fingers off, cried aloud. 

Eventually, Silene came back, empty-handed. 

“Where is the mirror?” Bacchis asked. 

"It ... it isn’t there. It has ... it has been 
stolen,” the slave stammered. 

Bacchis uttered a cry so piercing that everybody 
stopped speaking, and a terrible silence arrested the 
tumult. From every side men and women crowded 
in, until there was no more than a small space in 
which Bacchis, all haggard, stood facing the slave, 
who had sunk to her knees. 

"What did you say? What did you say?” Bacchis 
was shrieking. 

And as Silene remained silent, she shook her vio- 
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lently by the throat, and said: "You stole it! It was 
you, wasn’t it? Answer me! The whip will make 
you talk, you miserable bitch!” 

Thereupon a horrible thing took place. The poor 
little slave, out of her mind with fear, fear of suffer¬ 
ing, of dying, the most immediate and intense fear 
she had ever known, said rapidly: "It was Aphro- 
disia. It wasn’t me. It was Aphrodisia.” 

"Your sister?” 

"Yes,” all the mulattoes insisted; "it was Aphro¬ 
disia.” And they dragged their fainting sister across 
the floor to Bacchis. 
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A ll together they repeated: "Aphrodisia took it. 

Bitch! Bitch! Swine! Thief!” Their hatred of 
the favoured sister was increased by their fear for 
themselves. Aretias kicked her in the chest. 

"Where is it?” Bacchis demanded. “Where have 
you hidden it?” 

“She gave it to her lover.” 

“Who is he?” 

“An Opian sailor.” 

“Where is his ship?” 

“Sailed to-day for Rome. You’ll never see your 
mirror again. She ought to be crucified, the bitch, 
the swine!” 

Bacchis wept with grief, which soon changed into 
an insane anger. Aphrodisia, who had meanwhile 
emerged from her swoon, was paralyzed with fear 
and bewilderment and lay speechless and tearless on 
the ground. Bacchis seized her by the hair, dragged 
her over the dirtied floor through the crushed flowers 
and pools of spilled wine, and shrieked: “To the 
cross, the cross! Get nails and a hammer!” 
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"Oh,” said Seso to her neighbour; "I’ve never seen 
anything like that. Let us look.” 

Everybody hastened after, and Chrysis went in 
the crowd, although she alone knew who was guilty 
and that she was herself the cause of everything. 

Bacchis went directly to the slaves’ chamber, a 
square room with three mattresses where they slept 
two by two when the night was done. At the far end, 
like an ever-present threat, stood a T-shaped cross 
which till now had never been used. While a con¬ 
fused murmur of human voices arose, four slaves 
hoisted the martyr to the level of the arms of the 
cross. No sound had thus far come from her mouth, 
but when she felt against her naked back the chill 
of the rough wood, she began to moan shudderingly, 
and this sound went on until the end. She was set 
astride a wooden peg driven into the upright beam, 
so that the body could rest without tearing the 
hands. Then her arms were opened out. 

Chrysis looked on and remained silent. What 
could she say? She could not exculpate the slave 
without accusing Demetrios: he was out of Bacchis’s 
reach, and would, thought Chrysis, avenge himself 
cruelly. Besides, a slave was a property, and it pleased 
Chrysis’s rancour that her enemy was about to de¬ 
stroy with her own hands a property valued at three 
thousand drachmae just as completely as if she had 
thrown the silver coin into the Eunostis. And really, 
was the life of a slave worth bothering about? 
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Heliope handed her mistress the hammer and first 
nail, and the torture began. Drunkenness, spite, rage, 
all the passions at once, even that instinct of cruelty 
which resides in the heart of woman, worked in 
Bacchis while she struck, and she sent forth a cry 
almost as piercing as Aphrodisia’s scream when the 
nail squirmed in the flesh of the open palm. She 
nailed down the feet, one upon the other. She nailed 
down the second hand. Then, wrought up by the 
spurting of blood from the three wounds, she 
shrieked: "And that’s not enough! Here, thief! sow! 
sailors’ whore!’’ And one after the other she drew 
out the long pins from her hair and stabbed them 
violently into the girl’s breasts, belly, and thighs. 
When she had used up all her weapons, she slapped 
the wretched creature and spat on her skin. 

For a time she stood gazing at her finished work 
of vengeance. Then she went back into the banquet 
hall, followed by her guests. Only Timon and Phra- 
silas remained behind. 

After a moment of meditation, Phrasilas coughed 
a little, clasped his right hand in his left, raised his 
head, arched his eyebrows, and walked over to the 
crucifix which was shaken uninterruptedly by a hor¬ 
rible trembling. 

“Although,” he said, “I am on many counts op- 
po^d to so-called absolute theories, I cannot but 
concede that in the circumstances by which you 
have here been surprised, you would be somewhat 
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the better for a more thorough acquaintance with 
the maxims of the Stoics. Zeno, who would not ap¬ 
pear to have possessed a mind exempt from error in 
all things, left us certain sophisms without great 
general applicability, but from which you might 
draw profit with the particular aim of calming your 
last moments. Pain, he remarked, is a word devoid 
of meaning, since our will is greater than the imper¬ 
fections of our perishable body. It is true that Zeno 
died at the age of ninety-eight years without having 
known even the slightest illness, as his biographers 
attest; but that is not an argument by which he is 
to be opposed, for from the fact that he was able to 
maintain his health unimpaired we cannot logically 
conclude that for him to have fallen ill would have 
been to display weakness of character. Besides, it 
would be excessive to require that philosophers 
themselves observe the rules of conduct they profess 
and cultivate constantly the virtues they deem su¬ 
perior. In a word, and not to elaborate unduly a dis¬ 
course which might last longer than you will your¬ 
self, try to raise your soul, so far as it will go, above 
your physical sufferings, my dear. However griev¬ 
ously, however cruelly you feel your pain, I beg you 
to believe that I truly feel it too. It is coming to an 
end: be patient; forget. Amongst the divers doc¬ 
trines that allot us immortality, you may in this 
hour choose the one which will most successfully 
deaden your regret over your disappearance. If they 
are true, you will have cast a light upon the chasms 
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of horror over which you are passing. If not true, 
what difference can it make? You will never know 
that you were mistaken.” 

Having spoken thus, Phrasilas gathered up his 
robe on his shoulder and vanished with an unsteady 
gait. 

Timon remained alone with the dying girl on the 
cross. The memory of a night spent upon the breast 
of this unfortunate creature would not leave him. 
It was confused with the painful image of the im¬ 
minent decay that was to overtake this beautiful 
body which had so lately burned in his arms. He 
pressed his hand over his eyes in order not to see the 
tortured girl; but he heard xmcefasingly the shudder¬ 
ing of the body on the cross. At last he dared look. 
Great threads of blood formed a network on the skin 
from the pins in the breasts to the cramped toes. 
The head turned ceaselessly from side to side. The 
hair hung down to the left of the body and was wet 
with blood, sweat, and perfume. 

"Aphrodisia! Do you hear me? Do you recognize 
me? It is Timon, Timon!” 

A glance already nearly blind reached him for a 
second. But the head continued to turn. The body 
ceased not from shuddering. Softly, as if fearing 
that the sound of footsteps might hurt her, the 
young man went forward to the foot of the cross. 
He put forth his arms, took the feeble, turning head 
carefully in his fraternal hands, piously brushed back 
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the hair glued by tears to the cheeks, and kissed with 
infinite tenderness the hot lips. 

Aphrodisia shut her eyes. Did she recognize him 
who had lightened her horrible end by this gesture 
of loving pity? An inexpressible smile lengthened 
her blue eyelids, and in a single sigh she gave up the 
ghost. 



VI 


ENTHUSIASM 

^ o, THE thing was done. Chrysis had proof of it. 
j^And if Demetrios had resolved to commit the 
first crime, the two others must have followed with¬ 
out delay. Clearly, a man of his rank would consider 
murder and even sacrilege less dishonourable than 
theft. He had obeyed; therefore he was in the toils. 
Free, impassive, cold though he was, this man too 
could be enslaved, and his mistress was Chrysis, the 
Sarah of the land of Genezareth. Ah, to think of it, 
to repeat it, to be alone so that one might cry it aloud I 
Chrysis nished out of the noisy house and ran 
through the streets, her cheeks refreshed by the cool 
breeze which had finally risen with the new day. 

She went as far as the great square through the 
street which ran down to the port and at the end 
of which, like gigantic stalks of corn, rose the masts 
of eight hundred vessels. Then she turned right into 
the avenue of the Dromos, where stood Demetrios’s 
house. A quiver of pride went through her as she 
passed the windows of her future lover, but she did 
not make the tactical error of seeking him out first. 
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She followed the long avenue to the Canopic Gate, 
and there she flung herself upon the groimd between 
two aloes. 

He had done it. He had done for her more, surely, 
than any lover had ever done for a woman before. 
Tirelessly, she repeated it to herself and reaffirmed 
her triumph. Demetrios, the Beloved of all, the hope¬ 
less and unrealizable dream of so many feminine 
hearts, had exposed himself for her sake to every 
possible danger, every shame, every voluntary re¬ 
morse. He had even rejected the ideal of his thought, 
had stripped the miraculous necklace from his own 
creation, and this very day that now was dawning 
would see the lover of the goddess at the feet of his 
new idol. 

“Take me, take me!” she cried. Now she adored 
him, called to him, yearned for him. In her mind, 
the three crimes had been metamorphosed into 
heroic labours in return for which she could never 
give him enough tenderness, enough passion. With 
what an incomparable flame their love was now to 
burn, this matchless love of two people equally 
young, equally beautiful, equally in love the one 
with the other, and united forever after the conquest 
of so many obstacles! 

They would go away together, they would leave 
the city of the queen, set sail for mysterious lands, 
for Amaronthis, for Epidauros, perhaps for un¬ 
known Rome, the second city of the world after 
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immense Alexandria, now undertaking to subjugate 
all the nations. And wherever they found them¬ 
selves, what would they not do! Every joy would be 
theirs, every human felicity would envy their happi¬ 
ness and grow pale before their enchanted passage. 

Chrysis stood up dazzled by her thoughts. She 
stretched her arms wide, braced her shoulders, 
straightened proudly up. A feeling of languor and 
swelling joy stiffened her firm breasts. She started 
towards home. 

When she opened her door she had a moment of 
astonishment that nothing under her roof had 
changed since the night before. The familiar objects 
on her tables and shelves seemed now an inadequate 
setting for her new life. Several of them she broke 
because they reminded her too directly of useless old 
lovers and therefore she suddenly hated them. The 
others she spared, not because she cared for them 
more, but because, should Demetrios decide to spend 
the night there, she did not wish the room to be bare. 

Slowly she undressed, and vestiges of the orgy— 
cake-crumbs, hair, rose petals—fell out of her tunic. 
She smoothed her skin where it had been released 
from the pressure of the girdle, and plunged her 
hands into her hair to lighten its weight. Before 
getting into bed she took it into her head to rest for 
a while on the carpeted terrace where the air was 
deliciously cool. She went up on the roof. 

The sun was scarcely risen and was poised on the 
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horizon like an immense swollen orange. A taQ 
curving palm-tree stood with its mass of green leaves 
hanging over the balustrade. Chrysis hid her tingling 
nakedness in its shade, and shivered with her breasts 
in her hands. Her eyes wandered over the gradually 
whitening town. The vi(det mists of the dawn rose 
from the silent streets and vanished in the limpid air. 

Suddenly an idea sprang into her mind, waxed, 
took possession of her, and drove her into a frenzy. 
Why should not Demetrios, who had already done 
so much, kill the queen and make himself king? And 
then. . . . 

And then this vast ocean of houses, palaces, 
temples, porches, colonnades floating before her eyes 
from the Necropolis on the west to the gardens of 
the goddess; Brouchion, the shining and carefully 
ordered quarter of the Greeks; Rhacotis, the Egyp¬ 
tian town before which rose like an acropolitic 
moimtain the dazzling Paneion; the Great Temple 
of Serapis with two long rosy obelisks like horns on 
its facade; the Great Temple of Aphrodite environed 
by the murmur of three hundred thousand palm- 
trees and the multitudinous waves; the Temple ol 
Persephone and the Temple of Arsinoe, the two 
sanctuaries of Poseidon, the three towers of Isis 
Pharos, the seven columns of Isis Lochias, and the 
Theatre, and the Hippodrome, and the Stadium 
where Psittakos had run against Nikosthenes, and 
the tomb of Stratonice, and the tomb of Alexander; 
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—^Alexandria, Alexandria! the mother of men, the 
colossal Lighthouse of marble whose mirror saved 
men at sea; Alexandria! the city of Berenice and of 
eleven Ptolemies, the Physcon, the Philometor, the 
Epiphanes, the Philadelphos; Alexandria, the goal of 
all dreams, the crown of all the glories conquered 
during three thousand years at Memphis, Thebes, 
Athens, Corinth, by chisel and reed, by compass and 
by sword; the distant Delta crleft by the seven 
tongues of the Nile; Sais, Boubastis, Heliopolis; and 
in the other, the southerly direction, that ribbon of 
fecund earth, the Heptanomos with its twelve hun¬ 
dred temples dedicated to all the gods lining the two 
banks of the river; and farther away, Thebais, Dio- 
sopolis, the Isle of Elephants, the impassable catar¬ 
acts, the Isle of Argo . . . Meroe . . . the un¬ 
known; and even, if the Egyptian traditions were 
to be believed, the lands of the fabulous lakes out of 
which the antique Nile escapes, so vast that the 
horizon vanishes when their purple waters are 
crossed, and so high in their mountains that the 
near-by stars are mirrored in them like golden fruit; 
—all this would be the kingdom, the estate, the prop¬ 
erty of Chrysis, the courtesan. 

Sufifocating, she raised her arms as if she thought 
she could touch the sky. And as she did so, she saw 
on her left the slow passage of a great bird with black 
wings, moving out to sea. 



VII 


CLEOPATRA 

Q ueen Berenice had a younger sister called 
Cleopatra. Many Egyptian princesses had 
borne this name, but this girl became in later years 
the renowned Cleopatra who destroyed her king¬ 
dom and killed herself on the corpse of her dead 
realm, so to say. She was at this time about twelve 
years old, and no one could yet tell what her beauty 
would be. Tall and slender, she seemed not to belong 
to a family in which all the females were plump. 
She was ripening like some defectively grafted 
bastard fruit of obscure and outlandish origin. Some 
of her lineaments were hard and bold, like those 
seen in Macedonia; other traits seemed a heritage 
from the depths of Nubia, where womankind is 
tender and swarthy. Her mother had been a woman 
of inferior race and dubious pedigree. It was sur¬ 
prising to see Cleopatra’s almost negroid lips under 
a delicately formed aquiline nose. Her young breasts 
were round, small, set wide apart, and the swelling 
aureolae which crowned them marked her a daughter 
of the Nile. 
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The little princess lived in a spacious chamber 
opening out on the wide sea. It was joined to the' 
queen’s apartments by a vestibule which ran beneath 
a colonnade. Cleopatra spent her nights on a bed of 
blue silk where the skin of her dark limbs took on a 
still deeper hue. 

It happened that in the night when, quite un¬ 
known to her, the events already chronicled here 
were taking place, Cleopatra arose long before dawn. 
She had slept little and badly, being restless with the 
perturbation of her recently experienced puberty, 
and disturbed by the excessive heat in the air. With¬ 
out waking the duenna who watched over her 
slumbers, she put her feet softly down to the ground, 
slipped her golden bangles over her ankles, girded her 
little brown waist with a circle of enormous pearls, 
and, thus accoutred, left her chamber. 

The armed guard in the lofty corridor slept, ex¬ 
cept one who stood sentinel at the queen’s door. He 
fell upon his knees and whispered in terror, as if he 
had never before found himself struggling in such a 
conflict of duty and danger: 

*T crave pardon, princess Cleopatra. I cannot let 
you pass.” 

The child drew herself up to her full height, knit 
her brows angrily, and dealt the soldier a blow in the 
face with her clenched fist. 

"You!” she exclaimed in a stifled and ferocious 
voice. "I’ll raise a cry of rape and have you quar¬ 
tered!” 
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Then, in silence, she entered the queen’s chamber. 

Berenice was asleep with her head pillowed on her 
arm and her hand hanging limp. Over the great 
crimson couch a lamp depended, its feeble glow 
mingling with the light of the moon reflected by the 
white walls. The vague, luminous outlines of the 
slumbering woman’s curving nudity lay wrapped 
in misty shadow between these two contrasting 
lights. 

Cleopatra seated her slim figure straight up on the 
edge of the bed. She took her sister’s face into both 
her little hands and woke Berenice by touch and 
speech. 

"Why is your lover not with you?” she asked. 

Berenice, startled, opened her eyes. 

"Cleopatra! What are you doing here? What do 
you want?” 

"Why is your lover not with you?” the child re^ 
peated insistently. 

"Is he not with me?” 

"Certainly not! You know that well enough.” 

"True: he never comes. How cruel of you to wakv 
me in order to remind me of it!” 

“But why doesn’t he come?” 

"I see him when he chooses to see me,” Berenice 
sighed; "During the day, for a minute or two.” 

"Did you see him yesterday?” 

"Yes, I met him on the road. I was in my litter, 
He got in with me.” 
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"As far as the Palace?” 

"No, not quite. He was still in sight, nearly as far 
as the gates.” 

"What did you say to him?” 

"I was furious. I said terrible things to him. I did, 
darling.” 

“Did you?” the girl rejoined ironically. 

"They might have been too terrible, for he didn’t 
answer. Just when I was blind with rage, he began 
to recite a long fable for my benefit. I didn’t under¬ 
stand it and didn’t know quite what to say. And he 
slipped out of the litter just as I was wondering how 
to keep him with me.” 

"Why didn’t you call him back?” 

"I was afraid to displease him.” 

Cleopatra swelled with indignation and took her 
sister by the shoulders. She looked her full in the 
face and said; "What! You, a queen, the people’s 
goddess, with half the world belonging to you, the 
Nile and the whole ocean, and everything else that 
Rome does not rule over! You who reign over the 
heavens, since you are closer to the gods than anyone 
else alive! And yet you cannot reign over the man 
you love!” 

"Reign, reign,” Berenice said, hanging her head. 
"That’s easy to say; but one doesn’t reign over a 
lover as if he were a wretched slave.” 

"Why not, pray?” 

"Because. . . . You couldn’t understand. . . . 
When you love some one, you prefer his happiness 
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to your own selfish desire. If there was anything that 
could make Demetrios happy, I should be glad even 
though it meant I had to be crying by myself, far 
away from him. I wish for no delight except his, and 
whatever I can do for him brings me joy.” 

"You don’t know how to love,” the girl said. 

Berenice smiled sadly. She stretched her arms 
stiffly out before her on either side her couch, jutted 
out her breasts, and arched her body. 

"Ah,” she sighed; "presumptuous little virgin! 
When you swoon for the first time in loving con¬ 
junction, then you’ll begin to understand why one 
is never queen of the man who can do these things 
to one.” 

"A woman can always be queen if she wants to.” 

"But she loses her power of will.” 

"I won’t lose mine. Why should you? You’re older 
than I.” 

Berenice smiled again. "My little girl, upon whom 
do you exercise your will? On which one of your 
dolls?” 

"On my lover,” Cleopatra said. 

And she went on swiftly and with growing vi¬ 
vacity, before her sister had time to express her 
stupefaction. 

"Yes, I have a lover. I have! Why shouldn’t I have 
one like everybody else? like you, and mother, and 
our aunt, and the lowest woman in Egypt? A lover? 
Of course I’ve got one. And why not, since I’ve 
been a woman for six months now, and you haven’t 
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yet found me a husband! I’m no longer a little girl. 
1 know, now. I know! Don’t say a word, for I know 
more than you do. I’ve put my arms over the naked 
back of a man who thought himself my master, and 
clasped them until I felt they would snap oflf! I’ve 
crooked my toes, the same as you, in the empty air, 
feeling as if my life was going out of me. I’ve died 
a hundred times, just as you have. But, Berenice, im¬ 
mediately afterwards I was on my feet, my own 
mistress! Don’t speak to me! I am ashamed to ac¬ 
knowledge you for my sovereign,—^you who are a 
man’s slave!” 

Little Cleopatra drew herself up to her full height, 
trying to appear as tall as a woman. She put her 
hands up at either side her head, like an Asiatic queen 
trying on a tiara. Seated upright on her bed, the elder 
sister listened and looked on. Then she knelt forward 
close to the girl, and, putting her hands on the slop¬ 
ing, slender shoulders, she said: “So, you have a 
lover.” Her voice was timid, almost respectful. 

“If you don’t believe me. I’ll show him to you,” 
the girl said curtly. 

“When do you see him?” Berenice asked. 

“Three times a day.” 

“Where?” 

“Do you want me to tell you?” 

"Yes.” 

“How does it happen you don’t know already?” 

“I don’t know anything, not even what goes on 
here in the Palace. Demetrios is all I care to talk 
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about or hear about. I should have watched over 
you, and I haven’t done it. All this is my fault.”^ 

"Watch over me if you like. When I can’t have 
my way any longer. I’ll kill myself. I don’t care what 
happens.” 

"You are free,” Berenice answered with a shake of 
her head. "At any rate, it’s too late now to hold you 
in. But answer me, darling. You have a lover, you 
say: do you manage to keep him to yourself?” 

"I have my way of holding him.” 

"Who taught you.” 

"I taught myself. You know these things instinc¬ 
tively, or you don’t. When I was six years old I knew 
already how I was going to hold my lover later on in 
life.” 

"Will you tell me how?” 

“Come along with me.” 

Berenice got up slowly, put on a tunic and a 
mantle, shook out her heavy hair which was clinging 
with the sweat of the pillow, and the sisters left the 
chamber. Cleopatra went ahead, straight through 
the vestibule and back to her bed. From beneath the 
mattress of fresh, dry byssos she drew forth a newly 
cut key. 

"Come along,” she said; "It’s rather far.” 

She went up a staircase which rose in the middle 
of the passage. Then, slipping along an endless colon¬ 
nade, she opened several doors, walked over carpets, 
white marble stairs, the mosaic floors of a score of 
silent, empty apartments, and came finally to a stone 
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Stairway which she descended. They stepped over the 
threshold of clanging doors. They came upon sol¬ 
diers resting two by two upon mats, their spears close 
to their sides. A good time afterwards they crossed 
a courtyard lit up by the full rays of the moon. The 
shadow of a palm tree clung to Cleopatra’s hips. 
Berenice, wrapped in a blue mantle, still followed 
behind. At last they reached a massive door clamped 
with iron like a warrior’s breastplate. Cleopatra 
slipped her key into the lock and turned it twice. 
She pushed open the door, and a man, a very giant 
in the darkness, rose to his full height out of the 
depths of the dungeon. 

Stirred with emotion, Berenice looked in. With 
drooping head she said softly: *Tt is you, child, who 
don’t know how to love. At least, not yet. I was right 
when I told you that.” 

"Love for love,” the girl said; "I prefer mine. At 
least I get nothing but joy from him.” 

Erect on the prison threshold, without taking a 
step forward she said to the man who stood in the 
shadow: "Come here and kiss my feet, son of a cur!” 

When he had done so, she pressed her mouth to his 
lips. 



BOOK FOUR 




I 


DEMETRIOS’S DREAM 

I N THE meantime, Demetrios, with the mirror, the 
comb, and the necklace, had gone home and had 
been visited in his sleep by a dream, which was this. 

He was on his way to the Pier m the midst of a 
crowd. The night was strange: moonless, starless, 
cloudless, it shone nevertheless with its own light. 

He did not know why, nor what was drawing 
him on, but he was in a hurry to arrive, to be there 
as soon as possible, and it was an eflort to walk, the 
air resisted his legs inexplicably, as if he were moving 
in deep water. He was trembling, worried that he 
might never arrive, never know towards whom he 
was walking so painfully through this bright ob¬ 
scurity. 

From time to time the crowd would vanish: that 
is, either it would really disappear, or he would cease 
to be conscious of its presence. Then it would jostle 
more importimately than ever, and press on, on, on, 
moving with swift and noisy footsteps, going for¬ 
ward faster than he could walk. At one moment it 
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closed in about him, and he grew pale. A man jostled 
his shoulder; a woman’s clasp caught in his tunic 
and tore it; a girl, sent against him by the multitude, 
stood so close that he could feel the points of her 
breasts against his chest, and she repulsed his face 
with her two terrified hands. Suddenly he was alone 
on the Pier, far behind the crowd which he saw as a 
white swarm forward in the distant square. He 
knew then that it would advance no farther. 

The Pier stretched white and straight, like the first 
stage of an unfinished road which had undertaken to 
cross the sea. He was walking, trying to reach the 
Lighthouse. His legs had become suddenly light. 
The wind that swept from the sandy waste was push¬ 
ing him swiftly towards the watery solitude into 
which the Pier was thrust forward. But accordingly 
as he walked on, the Lighthouse moved back before 
him, and the Pier lengthened interminably. Soon the 
high marble tower where blazed a purple flame, 
sank down to the livid horizon, fluttered, sank lower, 
dwindled, and set like another moon. 

Still Demetrios walked on. Days and nights seemed 
to have passed since he had left behind him the wide 
waterfront of Alexandria, and he dared not look 
back for fear that he would see nothing but the road 
over which he had come—a white line stretching to 
infinity and to the sea. Nevertheless, he did turn 
round. 

An island lay behind him, covered with tall trees 
blooming with enormous flowers. Had he crossed it 
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blindly, or had it in that very instant risen up out of 
the sea, become mysteriously visible? He never even 
thought of wondering about it, accepting the im¬ 
possible as a natural phenomenon. 

There was a woman on the island. She was stand¬ 
ing before the door of its only house, her eyes half 
shut and her face hidden in the flower of a monstrous 
iris that grew to the height of her lips. Her hair was 
heavy, the colour of dull gold, and he guessed that its 
length must be incredible from the weight of the 
swollen coil that lay on her drooping neck. A black 
tunic covered this woman, and an even blacker robe 
was draped over the tunic, and the iris she was breath¬ 
ing in with lowered eyelids was the shade of 
night. Of all this mourning garb Demetrios saw 
only the hair like a golden vase on an ebony column. 
He recognized Chrysis. The memory of the mirror, 
the comb, and the necklace came vaguely into his 
mind, but he did not believe in their existence, for in 
this singular dream only reality seemed to him 
unreal. 

"Come,” said Chrysis; "follow me.” 

He followed. She went slowly up a stairway cov¬ 
ered with white skins. Her arm hung over the rail. 
Her naked heels floated in and out beneath her skirt. 
The house had but one story. Chrysis stopped on 
the top stair. 

"There are four chambers,” she said. "When you 
have seen them all, you will never leave. Will you 
follow me? Do you trust me?” 
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He would have followed her anywhere. She opened 
the first door and shut it behind him. 

The first chamber was long and narrow. It was 
lighted by a single window which framed all the sea. 
To left and right, on two small tables, a dozen rolls 
of parchment lay. 

"Here are the books you love,” Chrysis said. 
"There are no others.” 

Demetrios opened them. There was the Oineus 
of Chaeremon, the Keturn of Alexis, the Mirror of 
Lais, by Aristippos, the Enchantress, the Cyclops, 
the Bucolics of Theocritos, CEdipos at Colonos, the 
Odes of Sappho, and several other little works. In 
the midst of this ideal library a naked girl lay silent 
on a couch. 

"Here,” Chrysis murmured, drawing a single sheet 
of manuscript out of a golden case, "here is the page 
of antique verse you never read without weeping.” 

The yovmg man’s eye fell idly upon this: 

01 dp 8SpT|V£ov, Snl OTEvdxovTb yiwalxes 
Tfjoiv 6‘Av5gondxTi Xemwikevot; dpxe y<5oio, 
nExTopos (iv5QO<p6voio xdQTj xegolv i%maa’ 

*Avee, dn’ alcovog v^og AXeo, xa55i ne 
AeCms 2v ixEyd^ioi’ ndts S’lti virjnlog otCros, 

"Ov T2xo|iev ov x*lyis te 6vod|i}ioQoi. . . . 

He stopped, looked tenderly and with astonish¬ 
ment at Chrysis, and said: "You! It is you who show 
me this?” 
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“Ah, you have not seen everything. Follow me. 
Follow me quickly.” 

They opened another door. 

The second chamber was square. It was lighted by 
a single window which framed all nature. In the 
middle, a lump of red clay lay upon a wooden trestle, 
and in a corner sat a silent naked girl in a curved 
chair. 

"Here you will model Andromeda, Zagreus, and 
the Horses of the Sun. You will create them for 
yourself alone, and will break them up before you 
die.” 

“This is the House of Happiness,” Demetrios said 
in a low voice, putting his hand to his brow. 

But Chrysis opened another door. 

The third chamber was vast and circular. It was 
lighted by a single window which framed all of the 
blue sky. Its walls were gratings of bronze, criss¬ 
crossed to form identical diamond shapes through 
which floated a music of flutes and pipes played in a 
minor key by invisible musicians. And on a throne 
of green marble standing against the far wall, a naked 
girl sat in silence. 

"Come, come!” Chrysis repeated. 

They opened another door. 

The fourth chamber was low-ceilinged, dim, her¬ 
metically closed, and triangular in shape. Thick car- 
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pets and furs lined it so luxuriously from floor to 
ceiling that nakedness here was not a matter for 
astonishment, and lovers might have imagined they 
had flung their clothing to the walls in every direc¬ 
tion. Once the door was shut, it disappeared. There 
was no window. Here was a tiny world out of the 
world. A few clinging wisps of black hair let tear¬ 
drops of perfume fall through the air. The chamber 
was lighted by seven small myrrhine panes which 
lent seven diverse colours to the incomprehensible 
light that rose from seven subterranean lamps. 

"You see,” the young woman said in a quiet, affec¬ 
tionate voice; "there are three different beds in the 
three corners of our chamber.” 

Demetrios said nothing. He was wondering: "Is 
this really finality? Is this really a goal of human ex¬ 
istence? Have I gone through those three chambers 
only in order to end in this one? And shall I, shall I 
be able to leave here, once I have lain all the night in 
the attitude of love which is the extension of the 
grave?” 

But Chrysis was speaking. 

"Beloved, you asked for me. I have come. I.ook 
well at me.” 

She raised her two arms, rested her hands in her 
hair, and smiled between her projecting elbows. 

"Beloved, I am yours. But not yet for a naoment. 
I promised that I should sing to you, and I shall sing, 
first.” 
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She alone was in his mind, and he lay down at her 
feet. She was wearing little black sandals. Four 
threads of bluish pearls were strapped between her 
dainty toes, and on each nail a carmine crescent was 
painted. Head to one side, marking the beat with the 
tips of her fingers against the palm of her left hand, 
and swaying ever so slightly, she sang. 

**By night, on my bed, 

I sought him whom my soul loveth; 

I sought him, but I found him not. . . . 

I charge ye, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

If ye find my beloved. 

Tell him 

That I am sick of love.” 

^'Ah, Demetrios, that is the Song of Songs. It is 
the nuptial canticle of the daughters of my land.’^ 

**I sleep, but my heart waketh: 

It is the voice of my beloved 
That knocketh at my door, 

The voice of my beloved! 

He cometh. 

Leaping upon the mountains 
Like a roe 
Or a young hart. 

**My beloved speaks, and says unto me: 

Open unto me, my sister, my fair one: 

My head is filled with dew. 

And my locks with the drops of the night. 

Rise up, my love, my fair one, 
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And come away. 

For lo, the winter is past. 

The rain is over and gone, 

The flowers appear on the earth. 

The time of the singing of birds is come. 

The voice of the turtle-dove is heard in the land. 
Rise up, my love, my fair one, 

And come away.” 

She flung off her veil and stood in a tightly wound 
stuflF that bound her close about the legs and the hips. 

\T have put off my coat; 

How shall I put it on? 

I have washed my feet; 

How shall I defile them? 

My well-beloved put in his hand by the hole of 
the door, 

And my bowels were moved for him. 

I rose up to open to my beloved. 

And my hands dropped with myrrh, 

And my fingers with sweet-?melling myrrh. 

Upon the handles of the lock. 

Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth!” 

She put back her head and half shut her eyes. 

**Stay me, comfort me, 

For I am sick of love. 

Let his left hand be under my head 
And his right hand embrace me. 
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Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, with one 
of thine eyes, 

With one chain of thy neck. 

How fair is thy love! 

How fair are thy caresses! 

How much better than wine! 

The smell of thee pleaseth me more than all spices^ 
Thy lips drop as the honeycomb: 

Honey and milk are thy tongue. 

The smell of thy garments is like the sniell of 
Lebanon. 

A garden enclosed is my sister, 

A spring shut up, a fountain sealed. 

Awake, O north wind! 

Blow, thou south! 

Blow upon my garder, 

That the spices there jf may flow out.” 

She rounded her arms and held up her mouthc 

”Let my beloved come into his garden 
And eat of his pleasant fruits. 

Yes, I come into my garden, 

O! my sister, my spouse, 

I gather my myrrh with my spice, 

I eat my honeycomb with my honey, 

I drink my wine with my milk. 

Set me as a seal upon thine heart. 

As a seal upon thine arm. 

For love is strong as death.” 
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Her feet remained still, her knees remained rigid 
and unparted, and slowly she turned her body upon 
her motionless hips. Rising above the sheath of her 
legs, her face and her two breasts were like three 
great flowers almost pink in the vase of her garment. 
She danced gravely with her head, her shoulders, 
and her beautiful twining arms. She seemed to suffer 
in the sheath which heightened the pallor of her 
half-imprisoned body. Her breath swelled in her 
breast. She could no longer close her mouth. She 
could no longer open her eyes. A waxing fire burned 
in her cheeks. Now and again her ten fingers were 
crossed together before her face. Ever and again she 
would raise her arms and stretch with delight. A long 
running groove lay between her shoulders as they 
rose and fell. In the end, with one swirl of her body 
which enveloped her panti-ig face in her hair as if 
she were being wound in the nuptial veil, quivering, 
she unclasped the carved buckle that held her gar¬ 
ment at the hips, and down to the carpet slipped all 
the mystery of her grace. 

Demetrios and Chrysis. . . . 

Their first embrace before love was immediately 
so perfect, so harmonious, that they remained mo¬ 
tionless, savouring fully its multiple thrill. One of 
Chrysis’s breasts stood out round and erect under 
the arm that held her tensely. One of her thighs 
burned between two clasping legs; the other lay flat¬ 
tened and heavy upon them. So they lay without 
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Stirring, clasped together but not penetrated, in the 
swelling exaltation of an unconquerable desire they 
would not satisfy. At first only their mouths were 
captive each of the other. They lay intoxicating one 
another with the contact of their aching virginities. 

We never look at anything so closely as at the face 
of the beloved. Seen in the exceeding closeness of this 
kiss, Chrysis’s eyes seemed enormous. When she shut 
them, two parallel folds remained in each eyelid, 
and a dull sheen spread uniformly from the eyebrows 
to the cheekbones. When she opened her eyes a green 
ring, as fine as a silk thread, lighted with its coronet 
of colour the fathomless black of the pupils immeas¬ 
urably distended beneath the long curved lashes. 
The spot of red flesh from which tears flow, palpi¬ 
tated intermittently. 

This kiss was endless. Chrysis’s tongue seemed not 
honey and milk, as it is said in the Song of Songs, but 
a living, mobile, enchanted water. And with all her 
tenderness and passionate fantasy, Chrysis animated 
and enlivened this multiform tongue, hollowing it 
out and then rolling it up, drawing it in and thrust¬ 
ing it forth, so that it became more caressing than 
the hand, more expressive than the eyes, a flower 
rounded into a pistil and flattened out again into a 
petal, a bit of hot flesh that stiffened to quiver and 
then softened to lap. 

Chrysis prolonged the agony by twisting and 
turning caresses. The tips of her fingers tight in his 
flesh sufficed to send long trails of quivering and 
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rippling pain up and down his sides. She was never 
happy, she had once explained, save when shaken by 
desire or enervated by exhaustion: transition be¬ 
tween these extremes was like a terrifying torture to 
her. Demetrios sununoned her to him: she fought 
him ofiF with stiffened arms, with locked knees, with 
supplicating moutL He took her by force. 

No spectacle in nature, not the flaming western 
sky, the tempest at sea, the palm-trees, the thunder, 
the mirage, the mighty upheaval of the waters, 
seems worthy of admiration after one has seen the 
transfiguration of a woman in one’s arms. Chrysis 
became prodigious. Arching her body upward and 
sinking again downward, her bent elbow resting on 
the cushions, she seized a corner of the pillow and 
clung to it like a suffocating and dying woman, her 
head flung back. A dizzy, swooning glance came 
from the corners of her eyes, brilliantly lit with 
gratitude. Her cheeks were resplendent. The curve 
of her hair was disconcertingly beautiful. Two rav¬ 
ishing lines of muscle, descending from the ear and 
the shoulder, came together beneath the right breast, 
which they seemed to carry hke a fruit. 

Demetrios gazed in a sort of religious terror at this 
fury of the goddess inherent in the feminine body, 
this transport inhabiting a being, this superhuman 
convulsion of which he was the direct cause, which 
he could exalt or repress at will, and which for the 
thousandth time amazed him. As he stared, all the 
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mighty forces of life were straining and swelling 
with the effort of creation. Maternal majesty was 
already present in the breasts out to their exaggerated 
tips. The sacred womb of womanhood was accom¬ 
plishing conception. 
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THE PANIC 

H igh over the sea and the gardens of the goddess, 
the moon poured down its streams of light. 
Melitta, that slender and delicate child whom 
Demetrios had taken for a fleeting moment, and 
who had led him to Chimairis, learned in chiro¬ 
mancy, had remained behind with the fortune-teller. 
Chimairis sat crouching and still fierce. 

"Do not follow that man,” she was saying. 

"But I shall. I haven’t even asked if I shall see him 
again. Let me run after him to kiss him. I’ll come 
back.” 

"No. You will never see him again, and it will be 
much better for you. Women who meet him once, 
learn to know pain. Women who meet him twice, 
trifle with death.” 

"Why do you say that? I’ve only met him once, 
and I’ve only trifled with pleasure in his arms.” 

"You owe that pleasure to the fact that you don’t 
know what voluptuousness means, my tiniest of 
girls. Forget him as you would a playmate, and con¬ 
gratulate yourself on being only eleven years old.” 

200 
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"People seem to be very unhappy when they 
grow up,” the child remarked. "All the women here 
talk and talk about their troubles, and I who never 
cry see so many of them crying.” 

Chimairis dug her twc hands into her hair and 
groaned. Her goat shook its gold collar and turned 
its head towards her, but she did not glance at the 
animal. 

"Just the same,” Melitta said significantly; "I 
know one happy woman: my great friend Chrysis. 
Fm sure she never cries.” 

“She will,” Chimairis said. 

"Oh, prophetess of evil! Take back what you said, 
you miserable woman, or I shall hate you!” 

Seeing the child’s threatening gestures, the black 
goat thrust itself forward, knees bent and horns 
jutting. 

Melitta fled without thought of where she was 
going. When she had run on a way she burst out 
laughing for she had caught sight of a ridiculous 
looking couple between a pair of bushes. That suf¬ 
ficed to change the current of the child’s thoughts. 
She took the longest way back to her hut, and then 
decided not to go home at all. It was a warm, mag¬ 
nificent moonlit night. The gardens were filled with 
speech and song. Satisfied with what she had earned 
by Demetrios’s visit, she was seized with a fancy to 
play the part of a vagrant girl of the roads and 
ditches in the depths of the wood amongst the pau¬ 
pers passing by. In this way she was enjoyed two oi 
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three times against a tree, a stone pillar, or on a 
bench; and she found in the game as much amuse¬ 
ment as if it were new, because the scene changed 
each time. A soldier standing in the middle of the 
pathway lifted her up bodily: he became identified 
with the god of the gardens who couples with the 
wenches that tend the rose-bushes without letting 
their feet touch the groimd. In this embrace Melitta 
uttered a cry of triumph. 

'When she had escaped, she continued her flight 
through an avenue of palms in which she met a lad 
named Mikyllos, seemingly lost in the forest. She 
offered to guide him, but led him astray by design, 
so as to keep him with her for her own purposes. 
Mikyllos was not long in fathoming Melitta’s inten¬ 
tion, nor in savouring her slender talents and capaci¬ 
ties. Soon they changed from lovers to companions 
and ran along side by side in a solitude that grew 
more and more peaceful. Before they knew it, they 
had emerged from the wood and found themselves 
face to face with the sea. 

They had reached a spot far distant from the 
places where the courtesans generally celebrated the 
rites of their sacred profession. "Why they chose 
other trysting places in preference to this, the most 
admirable of all, they could never have told you. 
That part of the wood where the crowd gathered 
:KX>n became a notorious highway, surrounded by a 
network of by-paths and glades. On the outskirts, 
despite the charm and beauty of the sites, eternal 
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solitude reigned and luxuriant vegetation flourished 
in peace. 

Strolling thus hand in hand, Mikyllos and Melitta 
reached the limits of the public park, a low hedge 
of aloes forming a superfluous dividing line between 
the gardens of Aphrodite and those of her high priest. 
Encouraged by the hushed solitude of the flowering 
wilderness, the two children climbed readily over the 
irregular wall formed by the quaint twisted plants. 
The Mediterranean lay at their feet, sweeping the 
shore with wavelets like the fringes of a river. They 
waded in breast-high, and laughed as they chased 
each other and tried to effect difficult conjunctions 
in the water. Like games insufficiently rehearsed, this 
sport failed, and they stopped. Luminous and drip¬ 
ping wet, wriggling with frog-like legs in the moon¬ 
light, they sprang out upon the dark edge of the sea. 
Traces of footprints in the sand urged them onwards. 
They walked, ran, struggled, pulled each other by 
the hand, while their black, well-defined shadows 
sketched bold outlines on the ground. They knew 
not how far they might go in this fashion and saw 
no other living thing on the horizon. 

Turning, Melitta said of a sudden: "Oh, look!” 

"What do you see?” 

"A woman.” 

"A courtesan! The shameless thing! She’s fallen 
asleep out of doors.” 

"No, no, Melitta said, shaking her head. "She’s no 
courtesan. I shouldn’t dare go near her.” 
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“I thought she was.” 

"No, she’s not one of us, Mikyllos. That’s Touni, 
the wife of the high priest. Look at her. She’s not 
asleep. I’m afraid to go near her. Her eyes are wide 
open. Let’s go away. I’m afraid; I’m afraid!” 

Mikyllos took three steps forward on tiptoe. 

"You’re right, Melitta. She’s not asleep, poor 
woman. She’s dead.” 

"Dead!” 

"There’s a pin sticking in her heart.” 

He stretched out his hand to draw it from the 
breast, but Melitta was terrified. 

"No, don’t touch her! She is sacred. Stay here; 
watch her; protect her. I’ll call for help. I’ll tell the 
others.” 

She ran with all the strength of her legs into the 
deep shadow of the trees. 

Alone and trembling, Mikyllos went slowly 
towards the young woman’s corpse. He touched the 
pierced breast with his finger. Then, either because 
death frightened him or because he feared to be 
taken for an accomplice of the murderer, he sud¬ 
denly took to his heels, determined not to speak of 
this to anyone. 

The icy nakedness of Touni remained as before, 
abandoned in the bright light of the moon. 

A long time afterwards, the woods near where she 
lay became filled with murmurs whose very softness 
was a matter for terror. From all sides, between the 
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<xee-trunks and the bushes, a thousand courtesans 
Huddling together like frightened sheep, came slowly 
forward in a mass that quivered in one unanimous 
shudder. In a movement as regular as that of waves 
coming up on a sandy shore, the front rank of this 
army made way for those following behind. It was 
as if nobody wanted to be the first to find the dead 
woman. A great cry, taken up by a thousand voices 
and dying out in the distance, arose to salute the 
corpse when it was perceived stretched out at the 
foot of a tree. A thousand naked arms arose in horror, 
and were followed in the same gesture by a second 
thousand. 

“Goddess, not upon us!” the voices now sobbed. 
"If thou wreakest vengeance, goddess, wreak it not 
upon us! Spare our lives!” 

Out of one despairing throat came the rallying 
cry: "To the Temple!” 

"To the Temple, to the Temple!” the other 
women cried. 

A new eddy convulsed the surging multitude. 
Not daring to cast another look upon her who lay 
stretched out upon the ground with eyes upturned 
and arms flung back, all the courtesans in one great 
mob, black women and white, eastern and western, 
some in sumptuous robes and others in tatters and 
nakedness, scrambled among the trees, rushed across 
glades, paths, and roads, swarmed into the clear 
spaces before the houses, until they had reached and 
mounted the gigantic pink marble staircase that 
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glowed a deep red in the light of coming day. They 
battered the lofty bronze doors with their feeble 
clenched fists and squalled in childish voices: “Open 
the gates! Open! Let us in!’* 
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THE CROWD 

D uring the morning which saw the end of 
Bacchis’s orgy, an event occurred in Alexan¬ 
dria. Rain fell. 

Contrary to what happens ordinarily in less Afri¬ 
can countries, everybody rushed instantly out to 
receive the downpour. There was nothing stormy or 
torrential about it. Heavy, warm drops fell through 
the air from a violet cloud. The women felt it 
moisten their breasts and their hastily knotted hair. 
The men looked with interest at the sky. The chil¬ 
dren laughed with glee while they dragged their bare 
feet through the thin mud. Then the cloud vanished 
in the light, the sky became implacably pure, and the 
mud turned to dust under the sun. 

But this momentary shower had sufficed to en¬ 
liven the town. The men remained standing in 
groups on the pavement of the great square, and the 
women gathered together and called to one another 
in their shrill voices. 

Only the courtesans were present, for the third 
' day of the Aphrodisiae was set apart for the devotion 
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of married women, and they had already started in 
procession for the Astarteion. The square, therefore, 
was filled with flowered robes and eyes blackened 
with cosmetic. 

At one moment, as Myrtocleia went through the 
crowd, a girl named Philotis who was talking in a 
group, pulled her by the sleeve. 

"Weren’t you playing at Bacchis’s last night? 
What happened? What went on? Did Bacchis wear 
a heavier collar to hide her flabby neck? Does she 
wear wooden breasts, or copper ones? And I’m sure 
she forgot to dye the little white hairs at her temples 
before putting on her wig. Come, tell me all about 
it!” 

"As if I looked at her! I came after the banquet, 
played my piece, got my money, and ran out.” 

"Oh, I know that you don’t run wild.” 

"Why should I? To spot my robe and be beaten? 
Oh, no. Rich women have fun at orgies, but flute- 
players earn nothing but a good cry at them.” 

"All you have to do is leave your robe in the dress¬ 
ing-room if you don’t want it spotted. As for being 
beaten, you should charge double for that. Nothing 
simpler. Can’t you tell us anything? No adventures, 
no jokes, no scandal? Look, our mouths are watering. 
If you don’t know anything, invent something.” 

"My friend Theano stayed on after I left; and 
when I awoke a little while ago, she hadn’t yet come 
in. They may still be at it.” 
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"It's over,” another courtesan said; "there is 
Theano now, over by the Ceramic Wall.” 

The courtesans ran towards Theano, but they 
stopped within a few feet of her and smiled with 
pity. Theano, dazed with childish drunkenness, was 
pulling obstinately at a stripped rose whose thorns 
had caught in her hair. Her yellow tunic was stained 
red and white; she looked as if she had borne the 
brunt of the whole orgy. The bronze clasp with 
which she held the converging folds of her garment 
at the left shoulder had slipped down below her 
waist. It revealed the mobile globe of her young 
breast on which were two purple bruises. As soon as 
she saw Myrtocleia she broke into the singular laugh 
which all Alexandria knew and which had won her 
the nickname of "the Hen.” Her laugh was a sort of 
interminable cluck-cluck of a sittmg fowl, a cascade 
of gaiety that ran choking down into her throat, 
started up again in a shrill scream, and continued to 
alternate rhythmically like the joy of a triumphant 
hen. 

"An egg, an egg!” Philotis cried. 

But Myrtocleia beckoned to the girl. "Come, 
Theano. Come to bed. You are not well. Come with 

The child screamed with laughter, and, taking her 
breast in her little hand, she cried in a hoarse voice: 
"Ha, ha! The mirror!” 

Myrtocleia repeated impatiently: "Come along!” 

"The mirror. It’s been stolen, stolen, stolen!” She 
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laughed again. "Oh, I shall never again laugh so 
much, not if I live to be as old as Chronos. Stolen, 
stolen! The silver mirror!” 

The singing-girl tried to drag her away, but Philo- 
tis had understood. She raised her arms in the air and 
cried out to the others. 

"Quick! Come quickly! News! Bacchis’s mirror 
has been stolen.” 

In an instant thirty women had surrounded the 
flute-player. 

"What happened?” 

"Somebody stole Bacchis’s mirror, Theano says.” 

"When?” 

"Who took it?” 

The child shrugged her shoulders. "How should I 
know?” 

"You spent the night there. You ought to know. 
But it’s not possible. Who did it? They must have 
told you. Try to remember, Theano.” 

"How should I know? There were more than 
twenty people there. I had been hired to play, but I 
hadn’t played because they didn’t like music. They 
asked me to imitate Danae and they threw gold- 
pieces to me and Bacchis took them all away from 
me. They were all crazy, you know. They made me 
drink head downwards from a great bowl of wine. 
There was much too much wine: they had poured 
seven cups into it because there were seven different 
kinds of wine on the table. My face was all wet with 
it. My hair was drenched, and so were my roses!” 
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"Yes,” Myrtoclcia interrupted; "you were a very 
naughty girl. But the mirror: who took it?” 

"That’s just it. When they set me on my feet all 
the blood had rushed to my face and I was all wine up 
to the ears. They laughed and laughed, and Bacchis 
sent for the mirror. And it wasn’t there, ha ha! 
Somebody had taken it.” 

"Who? Who?” 

"I know it wasn’t I. They couldn’t have searched 
me. 1 was naked. 1 couldn’t hide a mirror as if it were 
a drachma under my eyelid. What I know is, it wasn’t 
I. She crucified a slave, and maybe that was why. 
When I saw they weren’t watching me, I picked up 
some of the coins. Myrto, I’ve got five of them, and 
you’ll buy the three of us new robes.” 

The news of the theft spread bit by bit all round 
the square, and every courtesan made plain her en¬ 
vious satisfaction. A noisy curiosity animated the 
stirring groups of women. 

"It was a woman,” Philotis said; "that was cer¬ 
tainly a woman’s job.” 

"Yes, the mirror was well hidden. A thief might 
have tiunbled everything about and carried off the 
whole place without finding the stone.” 

"Bacchis had enemies, lots of old enemies. They 
knew all her secrets. One of them must have had her 
lured out of the house and gone in when the sun was 
Hot and the street empty.” 
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"Oh, she probably sold her old mirror to pay her 
debts.” 

"Do you think it might have been one of her 
lovers? They say she takes on porters now.” 

"No, it was a woman, I’m sure. Good job, too!” 

At that moment a still more excited mob struggled 
towards a corner of the square followed by a growing 
murmur which attracted all the passers-by. 

"What is it? What has happened?” 

A shrill voice arose out of the tumult and above 
the anxious faces: 

"The high priest’s wife has been killed.” 

Violent consternation seized the crowd. People 
refused to believe it. They refused to believe that 
in the midst of the Aphrodisiae a murder of this sort 
might occur to draw upon Alexandria the anger of 
the gods. Yet on every side the same phrase ran from 
mouth to mouth: 

"The high priest’s wife has been killed. The rites 
at the Temple have been stopped.” 

Quickly the news was told. The body had been 
found lying in a lonely spot at the top of the gardens. 
A long golden pin was stabbed into the left breast. 
The wound had not bled, but the murderer had cut 
off all the young woman’s hair and had stolen the 
antique comb of queen Nitaoucrit. 

There was a general cry of anguish, followed by 
profound stupor. The crowd grew from moment to 
moment. The whole city had assembled, a sea of bare 
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heads ^nd hats, an immense flock running in from 
all the blue-shadowed streets at once to the brilliantly 
sunny great square of Alexandria. Such a crowd had 
not been seen since the day when Ptolemy Auleter 
was driven from the throne by the partisans of queen 
Berenice. And even political revolutions seemed less 
terrible than this sacrilege upon which the salvation 
of the city might now hang. Men crowded round 
the witnesses asking fresh details, making various 
conjectures. Women told new arrivals of the theft 
of the famous mirror. The shrewdest affirmed that 
the two crimes were the work of the same hand. But 
whose? Girls who had made their offerings for the 
year to the goddess the day before, now feared she 
might ignore them. They sat sobbing with their 
heads bowed. 

An ancient superstition held that two such events 
must be followed by a third and more serious occur¬ 
rence. This, the crowd now awaited. After the mir¬ 
ror and the comb, what could the mysterious thief 
have stolen? A stifling atmosphere, inflamed by the 
sand-dust borne on the south wind, clung about the 
motionless crowd. Insensibly, as if this human mass 
were one single being, a shudder ran through it, in¬ 
creasing by degrees until it became a terrifying panic, 
and all eyes turned towards the same point on the 
horizon. They were staring into the distance at the 
far end of the straight wide avenue that ran across 
Alexandria from the Canopic Gate on the one side 
and the Temple on the other, down to the great 
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square. There, at the tip of the gentle slope, where 
the road opened to the sky, a second terrified multi¬ 
tude had just appeared and was running down 
towards the first. 

“The courtesans! The sacred courtesans!” 

Nobody stirred. Nobody dared go forward to 
meet them for fear of learning of a new disaster. 
They were coming forward like a living flood, pre¬ 
ceded by the dull thud of their flight over the 
ground. They were running with arms upraised, 
jostling one another, fleeing as before an army. Now 
they were recognizable; their robes were distinguish¬ 
able, their girdles, their hair. Rays of light glinted 
in their golden jewels. They were very close now. 
They opened their mouths. There was silence. 

“The necklace of the Goddess, the True Pearls of 
the Anadyomene, . . . stolen!” 

A wail of despair arose at the fatal news. Like a 
wave, the mob first drew back and then poured 
headlong forward, beating against the walls, filling 
the road, thrusting aside terrified women, and rush¬ 
ing into the avenue of the Dromos towards the dese¬ 
crated immortal goddess. 



IV 


THE ANSWER. 

T he great square was now as bare as a beach at 
low tide. Bare, but not entirely. One man and 
one woman were still there, those who could have 
explained what had so stirred the populace, and who 
were, each in his way, the cause of it: Chrysis and 
Demetrios. 

The young man was seated on a block of marble 
near the port. The young woman stood at the other 
end of the square. They could not recognize one an¬ 
other, but they could guess one another’s presence. 
Chrysis ran in the heat of the sun, drunken with 
pride, and, finally, with desire. 

“You did it!” she cried. "You did do it!” 

“Yes,” the young man said simply. “You have 
been obeyed.” 

She flung herself to her knees and embraced him 
deliriously. 

“I love you! I love you! I have never felt what I 
now feel. I know now what it is to be in love. Look at 
me, beloved: I am giving you more than I promised 
you two days ago. I never believed that I, who have 
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never desired anyone, could change so suddenly. I 
had sold you my body in my bed: now I am giving 
you all I have that is good, all that is pure, and sin¬ 
cere, and passionate; all my soul, which is virginal. 
Think of it, Demetrios! Come with me. Let us leave 
Alexandria for a while, hide away where there will 
be only you and me. Our days will be like none ever 
known on earth before us. Never has a lover done 
what you have done for me. Never a woman has 
loved as I love you. It isn’t possible. It isn’t possible! 
I can hardly speak for loving you: I am suffocating. 
Look! I am crying. Now I know what crying means: 
it means being too happy. Why don’t you answer 
me? You are not saying anything! Kiss me!” 

Demetrios stretched out his right leg and lowered 
his knee, which had grown a little weary. Then he 
made the young woman rise, got up himself, shook 
the folds out of his garment, and said softly: 

"No. Good-bye.” 

And he turned quietly away. 

Chrysis stood open-mouthed with stupefaction, 
her arms dangling. 

“What? What? What did you say?” 

"I said—good-bye,” he repeated without raising 
his voice. 

"But wasn’t it you who? . . .” 

"Yes. I had promised.” 

"But then. ... I don’t understand.” 

"It doesn’t matter to me whether you understand 
or not. I leave that little mystery to your thoughts. 
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If what you said to me is true, they threaten to be 
with you a long time. This occurs most conveniently 
to give them something to think about. Good-bye.” 

"Demetrios! What are you saying? Why do you 
speak in that tone? Is it really you saying those 
things? Explain yourself. Please! what has happened 
between us? It’s maddening!” 

"Do I have to repeat the same thing over again? 
Yes, I took the mirror. Yes, I killed Touni, the high- 
priest’s wife, so that you might have the antique 
comb. Yes, I stripped the goddess of the seven¬ 
stringed pearl necklace. I was to have given you these 
three gifts in exchange for a single sacrifice on your 
part. That was a great price to set upon it, wasn’t it? 
Well, I no longer attribute the same great value to it, 
and I ask nothing of you. I am amazed that you can¬ 
not understand a situation whose simplicity is so 
patent.” 

"You may keep your gifts! Do you imagine I am 
thinking of them? Have I asked you for them? What 
do you expect me to do with them? It’s you I want, 
only you!” 

"Yes, I know. But let me say once again that I for 
my part want nothing now. And as it takes the con¬ 
sent of two lovers to make an assignation, our union 
has every chance of not taking place so long as I go 
on seeing things in this way. That is what I am trying 
to make you understand with all the clarity of ex¬ 
pression of which I am capable. I see that it is in¬ 
adequate; but as I am not able to render it more per • 
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feet, I beg you to accept the fact with good grace 
and without trying to get at something which seems 
to you obscure only because you cannot agree that 
it might be likely. I am most anxious to bring this 
discussion to an end. It can have no good result, and 
may draw me into saying discourteous things.” 

"Somebody has been talking to you about me.” 

"No.” 

"Oh, I can tell. Somebody has said things about 
me, and you need not deny it. Bad things. 1 have 
terrible enemies. You mustn’t listen to them, Deme- 
trios! I swear by the gods, they lie!” 

"I don’t know such people.” 

"Believe me, believe me, beloved! Why should I 
wish to deceive you when all I expect of you is your¬ 
self? You are the first man I have ever talked to like 
this.” 

Demetrios looked her in the eyes. 

"It is too late,” he said. "I have had you.” 

"You are mad! When? Where? How?” 

"I am telling the truth. I have had you in spite of 
yourself. Without knowing it, you have given me 
what I looked forward to. You led me this night in 
dream to the country where you want to gO; And you 
were beautiful. Ah, Chrysis, you were beautiful; and 
I have come back from that land. No human will 
can force me to revisit it. The same event can never 
procure the same happiness twice. I am not so mad 
as to ruin a happy memory. You may say I owe it 
to you, but as I was in love with your shadow, you 
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will not, I hope, ask me to express my gratitude to 
the reality.” 

Chrysis took her head in her hands. 

"It’s abominable, abominable! You dare tell me 
this! And you are glad of it!” 

"You are jumping to conclusions too quickly. I 
said I had had a dream: are you sure 1 was asleep? I 
said that I had been happy: does happiness mean to 
you only that coarse physical thrill which, I believe 
you told me, you provoke so well, but which you are 
not able to diversify since it is pretty much the same 
with all women who surrender themselves. No: you 
are deprecating yourself when you take this most 
indecorous attitude. It seems to me that you are not 
very well acquainted with all the felicities that are 
born of you. What constitutes the difference be¬ 
tween one’s mistresses is that each has her personal 
fashion of preparing and concluding an event which 
is in itself quite as monotonous as it is necessary, so 
that if we had only it as our aim, the trouble we 
take to seek out a perfect mistress would be largely 
taken in vain. Amd you, of all women, excel in the 
preparation and conclusion I speak of. At least, it 
pleases me to believe so; and perhaps you will allow 
me to feel that after having dreamed the Aphrodite 
of the Temple, it is no hardship for my imagination 
to conceive what you are as woman. Once again I 
tell you, it was no nocturnal dream nor error of the 
waking hours. Let it suffice you to know that, dream 
or conception, your image came before me in a most 
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extraordinary setting. Illusion: but I forbid you 
above everything, Chrysis, to disillusion me.” 

“And what of me in all this? "Wliat of me who 
still love you, despite all the horrible things I’ve 
listened to? Was I aware of your hateful dream? Did 
I have my share in the happiness you talk about and 
which you stole from me? Has anybody ever heard 
of a lover so horribly selfish as to take his pleasure 
of the woman he loves without sharing it with her? 
It’s enough to drive one mad. I shall go mad.” 

At this point Demetrios dropped his tone of mock¬ 
ery and said in a voice that trembled slightly: 

“Were you thinking of me when you profited by 
my sudden passion to insist, in a moment of madness, 
that I commit three acts which might have meant 
my ruin and will always remain in my memory as a 
triple shame?” 

“I did it to attach you to me. I should not have 
had you if I had given myself to you —” 

“Good. Then you should be satisfied. You held me; 
not for long, but you held me nevertheless in the 
slavery you desired. Allow me, now, to free myself.” 

“There is no other slave than me, Demetrios.” 

"Yes, you or me; but one of us it must be if he 
loves the other. Slavery! Slavery! There is the true 
name of passion. All you women have but one dream, 
but one idea in your heads: to do all that your weak¬ 
ness can do to break a man’s strength, and all that 
your futility can do to govern his intelligence. What 
you want, as soon as your breasts begin to sprout, is 
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not to love and be loved, but to bind a man to your 
ankles, degrade him, bow down his head and set your 
sandals upon it. And then you are able to fulfil your 
ambition: tear out of a man’s hands the sword, the 
chisel, or the compass; destroy all that is greater 
than yourselves; lead Herakles by the nose and force 
him to spin wool. But when you haven’t been able 
to bow a man’s head or weaken his will, you worship 
the first that beats you, the knee that strikes you to 
the ground, the very mouth that vilifies you. The 
man who refuses to kiss your bare feet, and rapes 
you instead, satisfies all your desires. The man who 
does not weep when you leave his house can drag you 
back into it by the hair: your love is born again of 
your tears, for there is only one thing that consoles 
women in love when they are unable to impose slav¬ 
ery upon a man, and that is to submit to it them¬ 
selves.” 

“Oh, beat me, beat me if you wish! But love me 
afterwards!” 

She embraced him so suddenly that he had not 
time to turn away his lips. He freed himself from 
both her arms. 

"I detest you,” he said. "Good-bye.” 

But Chrysis clung to his cloak. 

“Don’t lie,” she said. “You adore me. Your soul 
is filled with me; but you are ashamed of giving way. 
Listen, listen to me, beloved. If it will be a balm to 
your pride, and if I can have you, I am ready to give 
even more than I asked of you. Whatever sacrifice 
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I make, after we are together I shall never in my life 

complain.” 

Demetrios looked at her closely; and as she had 
done two days earlier on the Pier, he said: “What 
oath will you swear by?” 

"By Aphrodite.” 

"You don’t believe in Aphrodite. Swear by Je¬ 
hovah Sabaoth.” 

The Galilean went white. 

"One does not swear by Jehovah.” 

"Then you refuse.” 

"It is a terrible oath.” 

"It is the oath I insist upon.” 

She hesitated a brief time, then said in a low voice: 
"I swear by Jehovah. What do you ask of me, De¬ 
metrios?” 

The young man said nothing. 

"Speak, beloved,” said Chrysis. "Tell me quickly. 
I am afraid.” 

"Oh, it’s a little thing.” 

"What is it?” 

"I am not going to ask you to give me in return 
three gifts, not though they were as simple as yours 
were rare. That would be contrary to what is done. 
But I may ask you to receive them, may I not?” 

"Certainly,” said Chrysis with joy. 

"You had not hoped to use the mirror, the comb, 
and the necklace which you made me take for you, 
had you? A stolen mirror, a murdered woman’s 
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comb, a goddess’s necklace—these are scarcely jew¬ 
els one can make a display of.” 

"Vhat an idea!” 

“I thought So. Then it was through pure cruelty 
that you urged me to steal them at the cost of three 
crimes with which the whole of Alexandria re¬ 
sounds to-day. Well, you are going to wear them.” 

"What!” 

"You will go into the little walled garden where 
stands the statue of the Stygian Hermes. The place 
is always deserted, and you will not be disturbed 
there. You will raise up the left heel of the god. The 
stone is broken; you will see. There, inside the ped¬ 
estal, you will find Bacchis’s mirror, which you will 
take in your hand. You will find Nitaoucrit’s comb, 
and you will set it in your hair. You will find the 
seven strings of the goddess Aphrodite’s pearl neck¬ 
lace, and you will put them about your neck. Thus 
adorned, beautiful Chrysis, you will go through the 
city. The mob will turn you over to the soldiers of 
the queen; but you will have had your wish and I 
shall come to see you in prison before sunrise.” 



V 


THE GARDEN OF HERMES ANUBIS 

C HRYSis’s first impulse was to shrug her shoulders. 

She was not going to be so simple-minded as to 
keep her word! 

The second was to go see. 

An increasing curiosity impelled her towards the 
mysterious place where Demetrios had hidden the 
trophies of his crimes. She wanted to take them up, 
touch them with her hand, make them gleam in the 
sunlight, possess them for an instant. It seemed to 
her that her victory would not be really complete 
so long as she had not seized the booty of her ambi¬ 
tions. As for Demetrios, she would know how to 
win him back, by some later trick. To believe, indeed, 
that he was forever free of her! The passion by which 
she thought him possessed was not of the kind that 
dies out never to return in a man’s breast. Women 
one has greatly loved form in the memory a family 
of the elect; and a meeting with a former mistress, 
however hated, however forgotten, always calls up 
an unexpected perturbation out of which love can 
be reborn anew. Chrysis was aware of this. Ardent 
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though she herself was, and avid to conquer this first 
man she had ever loved, she was not mad enough to 
buy him at the price of her life when she saw so 
many other and simpler means of seducing him. And 
yet . . . what a blessed end he had proposed! To 
stand in the sight of the vast populace, carrying the 
antique mirror into which Sappho had gazed, wear¬ 
ing the comb which had held in place the royal hair 
of Nitaoucrit, bearing on her breast the necklace of 
sea-pearls come from the shell of the goddess Ana- 
dyomene! And then, from evening to morning to 
know all that can be done to a woman by the most 
frenzied love; and towards noon to die without ef¬ 
fort. What an incomparable destiny! 

She shut her eyes. 

But no: she would not allow herself to be tempted. 

She went in a straight line through Rhacotis, tak¬ 
ing the street which led to the Great Serapeion. Cut 
through by the Greeks, there was something incon¬ 
gruous about the fact of this highway in a quarter 
made up of crooked alleys. The two races mingled 
here strangely in a promiscuity still marked by 
hatred. Among the Egyptians dressed in their blue 
shirts, the unbleached tunics of the Greeks made 
splashes of white. Chrysis walked swiftly, without 
listening to the conversations in which the crimes 
committed for her were being discussed. 

She turned right at the steps of the monument, 
took one dark street and then another where the roofs 
of the houses almost met overhead, crossed a small 
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star-shaped square on which, in a spot of sunlight, 
two dark-skinned little girls were playing in a foun¬ 
tain, and finally stopped. 

The garden of Hermes Anubis was a small necrop¬ 
olis long abandoned, a sort of bare terrain where rel¬ 
atives no longer came to pour libations for the dead, 
and which passers-by avoided. Chrysis walked in 
the deep silence that lay among the crumbling grave¬ 
stones, fearful of each pebble that scraped under her 
foot. The wind, still charged with fine grains of sand, 
stirred the hair at her temples and blew out her 
scarlet silk veil towards the white leaves of the syca¬ 
mores. 

She found the statue between three funerary 
monuments which hid it on all sides and enclosed it 
in a triangle. The place was well chosen to conceal 
a mortal secret. She slipped carefully in through the 
narrow stony passage. "WTien she saw the statue, she 
paled slightly. 

The jackal-headed god stood with his right leg 
forward, imder a head-dress which fell low enough 
to provide two holes through which his arms 
emerged. Above the rigid body, the head was bent 
downwards, gazing at the attitude of the hands 
which were performing the gesture of the embalmer. 
The left foot was loose. 

Chrysis looked slowly and fearfully about and 
assured herself that she was alone. A little sound be¬ 
hind made her quake. It was a green lizard slipping 
into a crack in the marble. Finally, she dared take 
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hold of the statue’s broken foot. With some diffi¬ 
culty, for there came away with it part of the hollow 
block set upon the pedestal, she succeeded in lifting 
it obliquely oC Suddenly she saw, gleaming under 
the stone, the enormous pearls. 

She drew forth the whole necklace. How heavy 
it was! She would not have thought that pearls al¬ 
most without setting might weigh so much in the 
hand. The little globes were marvellously round and 
of an almost lunar water. The seven strings were 
there in successively widening rings, like circular 
clouds on the surface of star-lit water. 

She put them about her neck. Spreading them 
carefully, she shut her eyes the better to feel the 
cool of the pearls on her skin. She adjusted the seven 
strings symmetrically upon her naked breast and 
dropped the last pearl down in the warm valley 
of her bosom. 

Then she took up the ivory comb, examined it 
for a time, stroked the white figurine chased on the 
slender crown, and thrust the jewel several times 
into her hair before deciding where she wished it. 

Forth from the pedestal she drew, finally, the sil¬ 
ver mirror, gazed at herself in it, and saw therein 
her triumph, her eyes starry with pride, her shoulders 
embellished with the spoils of the gods. 

Wrapping herself to the hair in her great scarlet 
cyclas, she came away from the necropolis, still in 
the terrible jewels. 



VI 


THE PURPLE WALLS 

W HEN, from the mouths of the hierodules, the 
populace had had for a second time assurance 
of the sacrilege, it spread slowly through the gar¬ 
dens. The courtesans of the temple were crowding 
by the hundred along the paths between the black 
olive trees. Some were scattering ashes over their 
heads; others were rubbing their foreheads in the 
dust, tearing their hair, and clawing their breasts in 
sign of calamity. Many were weeping with eyes rest¬ 
ing on their arms. 

The mob moved silently back to the city through 
the Dromos and along the quays. Universal mourn¬ 
ing consternated them. The frightened shopkeepers 
had rushed their multicoloured stands indoors, and 
the ground floors of the windowless houses formed 
one long succession of barred wooden shutters, like 
a monotonous palisade. Life in the port had ceased, 
and the sailors were sitting motionless on stone posts, 
their cheeks in their hands. Vessels ready to embark 
had shipped their oars and bound up their pointed 
sails about the masts swaying in the wind. Those 
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about to make port lay some way off awaiting the 
signals, and certain passengers on board, who had 
relatives at the palace of the queen, were fearful of 
revolution and bloodshed, and were making sacrifices 
to the infernal gods. 

At the corner of the Lighthouse Island and the 
Pier, Rhodis suddenly perceived Chrysis beside her 
in the multitude. 

"Oh, Chrysis, take care of me! I am afraid. Myrto 
is here, but the crowd is so great. I am afraid that we 
will be separated. Take us by the hand.” 

Myrtocleia spoke: "Do you know what has hap¬ 
pened? Do they know who did it? Is he on the rack? 
Nothing like this has happened since Hierostratus. 
The Olympians have deserted us. What will become 
of us?” 

Chrysis made no reply. 

"We have offered up doves,” the little flute-player 
said." Will the goddess remember them? The goddess 
must be furious. And you, poor Chrysis; you who 
were to be very happy or very powerful to-day.” 

“All is accomplished,” said the courtesan. 

“What did you say?” 

Chrysis stepped back two paces and raised her 
right hand to her lips. 

"Look well, Rhodis; look, Myrtocleia. You shall 
see to-day what human eyes have never seen since 
the day when the goddess descended upon Moimt Ida. 
And as long as the world lasts, no such thing will be 
seen on it again.” 
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The two dumbfoimded friends drew back, thinks 
ing her mad. But Chrysis, lost in her dream, walked 
out to the giant Lighthouse, an eight-storied hexag¬ 
onal mountain of flamboyant marble. She pushed 
in the bronze door, and, profiting by the general 
inattention, shut it from within and lowered the 
reverberating bars. 

A few minutes passed. The multitude continued 
to stir and murmur. The living surge added its ru¬ 
mour to the rhythmical heaving of the sea. Suddenly 
a cry arose, repeated by a hundred thousand voices: 

“Aphrodite!” 

"Aphrodite!” 

A thundering peal of exclamations broke forth. 
The joy and the enthusiasm of a whole people sang 
in an indescribably happy tumult at the foot of the 
Lighthouse walls. The stream that covered the Pier 
flowed violently over the island, invaded the rocks, 
climbed to the roofs of the houses, the signalling 
masts, the fortified towers. The island was full to 
overflowing, and still the crowd swelled, grew denser, 
more like a river in spate, ejecting into the sea, over 
the high steep clifF, its long rows of human beings. 
As far as could be seen, stretched this inundation of 
men and women. From the palace' of the Ptolemies 
to the wall of the Canal, the banks of the Royal 
Gate, the Great Port, and the Eurostis were alive 
with a swarming mass which continued to receive 
reenforcements from the neighbouring streets. 
Above this foaming mass of arms and faces, above 
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the sweeping eddies of this broad ocean, the yellow- 
curtained litter of queen Berenice tossed like a bark 
in peril. And from moment to moment, increasing 
as the news went from mouth to mouth, the roar of 
the crowd became unbearable. 

Neither Helen on the Scian Gates, nor Phryne in 
the waves of Eleusis, nor Thais setting fire to Persep- 
olis, knew what triumph meant. 

Chrysis had appeared through the western door 
on the first terrace of the ruddy monument. She was 
naked, as was the goddess. In each hand she held a 
corner of the scarlet veil which the wind raised 
against the evening sky while the mirror, held in her 
right hand, reflected the setting sun. 

Slowly, her head bowed, moving with infinite 
grace and majesty, she went up the outer steps which 
woxmd like a spiral around the high vermilion 
tower. Her veil trembled like a flame. The fiery af¬ 
terglow reddened the pearl necklace so that it seemed 
a river of rubies. She mounted, and in this glory her 
resplendent skin took on all the magnificence of 
flesh, blood, fire, blue carmine, velvety red, bright 
pink. Revolving upwards with the great purple 
walls, she took her way towards the sky. 




BOOK FIVE 




1 


THE SUPREME NIGHT 

T he gods love you,” the old gaoler said. "If a poor 
slave like me had committed the hundredth part 
of your crimes, I should have been strapped down 
on a rack, hung up by the feet, cut into ribbons with 
the lash, and burnt with pincers. They would have 
poured vinegar into my nostrils, weighed me down 
with bricks until I suffocated; and if 1 died of the 
pain, my body would already be feeding the jackals 
on the burning plains. But you, who stole every¬ 
thing, killed everybody, profaned everything, you 
get sweet hemlock and a pretty chamber to rest in. 
Zeus strike me dead if I know why! You must have 
friends at the Palace.” 

"Give me some figs,” said Chrysis. "My mouth is 
dry.” 

The old slave brought her a dozen exquisitely 
ripened figs in a green basket. Then he left her alone. 

She sat down and rose up again; walked about the 
chamber; knocked on the walls with the palm of her 
hand. She had no notion what she was doing. She let 
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down her hair to cool it off, then did it up again al¬ 
most immediately. 

They had forced her to put on a long garment of 
white wool. The stuff was hot, and Chrysis was 
bathed in sweat. She stretched her arms, yawned, 
rested her elbows on the high window. 

Out of doors, the moon was shining brilliantly in 
a sky of liquid purity so pale and so bright that not a 
star could be seen. It was on a night like this, seven 
years ago, that Chrysis had left the land of Gene- 
zareth. She remembered: there were five of them. 
They were ivory merchants. Their horses’ tails were 
braided with multi-coloured tufts. They had met 
the child beside a round well. . . . 

Before that there had been the blue lake, the pel¬ 
lucid sky, the soft air of the land of Galil. Tamarisk 
and pink flax grew about the house. Thorny caper- 
bushes pricked one’s finger when one went chasing 
butterflies. . . . One could almost see the colour of 
the wind in the waving grasses. . . . The little girls 
bathed in a limpid brook where red shells were to be 
found beneath clumps of flowering laurel; and there 
were flowers upon the water, and flowers in all the 
wide meadow; and on the mountain-side grew 
giant lilies; and the line of the mountain was like the 
curve of a young breast. 

Chrysis closed her eyes with a faint smile which 
suddenly died out. The idea of death had taken hold 
of her. She felt that until the very end, she would not 
be able to stop thinking. 
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“Oh,” she said; "what have I done? Why did I 
meet that man? Why did he do as I asked? Why did 
I let myself be caught in the trap? Why is it that 
even now I am not sorry for what happened? What 
a choice God has given me! Either to cease loving, or 
to cease living. What have I done to deserve this 
punishment?” 

Now fragments came into her mind of the Holy 
Writ she had heard as a child. For seven years she 
had not thought of them, but they returned, impla¬ 
cably precise, applicable to her life and foretelling 
her penalty. She began to murmur: 

"It is written: 

I remember thy love when thou wast young . . , 
For of old thou hast broken thy yoke, 

And burst thy bonds; 

And thou hast said: I will no longer serve. 

But upon every high hill. 

And under every green tree. 

Thou hast wandered, playing the harlot.^ 

“It is written: 

I will follow after my lovers, 

Who give me my bread and my wine- 
And my wool and my flax. 

And my oil and my wine.* 

"It is written: 

^Jeremiah 11, 2, 20. 

* Hosea H. 7. 
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How camt thou say: I am not polluted? 

Sec thy way in the valley, 

Know what thou hast done, 

O thou dromedary traversing her ways, 

O thou wild ass. 

Panting and ever lustful, 

Who could prevent thee from satisfying thy desire? * 

**It is written: 

She hath played the harlot in the land of Egypt. 

She hath doted upon paramours 
Whose flesh is as the flesh of asses, 

And whose issue is like the issue of horses, 

Thus thou callest to remembrance the lewdness of thy 
youth, 

In bruising thy* teats by the Egyptians 
For the paps of thy youth/ 


"Oh!” she cried, ”It is I! it is I!” 

”And again it is written: 

Thou hast played the harlot with many lovers, 

And thou wouldst return again to me! saith the Lord.*^ 

”And my chastisement also is written: 

Behold: I raise up thy lovers against thee: 

They shall judge thee according to their judgments. 
They shall take away thy nose and thy ears, 

And thy remnant shall fall by the sword.® 

*Jeremiali IT, 25, 24 . 

«Eiekiel XXm, 20, 21. 

* Jeremiah HI, 1. 

•Ezekiel XXni, 22, 25. 
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"'And again: 

She is undone: she is stripped naked, she is led away 
captive. 

Her servants wail like doves 

And taber upon their breasts.^ 

‘"But can one tell what the Scripture says?*" she 
added to console herself. "‘Is it not written elsewhere: 

1 will not punish your daughters when they commit 
whoredom.® 

"And elsewhere, does not the Scripture counseJ 
us: 

Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart: for God now accepteth thy works. 
Let thy garments be always white, and let thy head lack 
no ointment. Live joyfully with the wife whom thou 
lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity, which he hath 
given thee under the sun; for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou 
goest.® 

She shuddered, and repeated softly: 

For there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, not 
wisdom in the grave, whither thou goesi. 

Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is to see 
the sun.^® 

7 Nabum III, 8. 

8Hosca IV, 14. 

^Ecclesiastes IX, 7, 10. 

10 Ecclesiastes XI, 7. 
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Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways 
of thy heart and in the sight of thine eyes, or ever thou 
gocst to thy long home and the mourners go about the 
streets: or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowi be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, 
or the wheel broken at the cistern, or the dust return to 
the earth as it was.*^ 

Shuddering once again, she repeated slowly: 

Or the dust return to the earth as it was. 

And as she took her head in her hands in an at¬ 
tempt to repress her thoughts, she felt suddenly and 
unexpectedly the mortuary form of her skull 
through the living skin—the voided temples, the 
great eye-holes, the flat nose beneath the cartilage, 
and the protruding jaw-bones. She gasped. Was this 
what she was about to become! She saw with terri¬ 
fying lucidity a vision of her corpse, and her hands 
moved over her body in an endeavour to render 
concrete this excessively simple notion which had 
never before come to her,—that she bore her skeleton 
within her, that it was not a result of death, a meta¬ 
morphosis, a culmination, but a thing one carried 
about, a spectre inseparable from the human form; 
and that the girders of life were already a symbol of 
the grave. 

She was seized by a frenzied desire to live, to see 

Ecclesiastes XII, 1, t, 9 . 
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everything over again, to begin again, do all things 
over again. She was in revolt against death, rejecting 
the possibility that she was not to see the evening 
of this day now dawning, rejecting the possibility 
that this beauty, this body, this active intelligence, 
this sensual life of her flesh, was to end at the sum¬ 
mit of its passion, to end, and to rot. 

The door opened noiselessly. 

Demetrios walked in. 



II 


DUST RETURNS TO THE EARTH 


D emetrios!” she cried, and she flung herself 
forward. 

But the young man, after carefully dropping the 
wooden bolt, stood motionless. He looked at her with 
a tranquillity so deep that Chrysis was suddenly 
frozen. She had expected a rush towards her, an 
opening of the arms, a kiss,—something, though it be 
no more than an outstretched hand. 

Demetrios stood motionless. He waited a moment 
in silence with a sort of scrupulous courtesy, as if to 
express unmistakably that he was altogether at her 
service. Then, seeing that she asked nothing of him, 
he took four steps across to the window, leant against 
the opening, and watched the day dawn. 

Chrysis, seated on the low pallet, stared at him out 
of dulled eyes. 

Demetrios began to speak, but as to himself. 

*Tt is better thus,” he said. "Such pranks in the 
hour of death would be too lugubrious. Only, I con¬ 
fess my amazement that she should not have had a 
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presentiment of this from the beginning, and should 
have welcomed me with such enthusiasm. For me, 
this adventure is at an end. I feel a little regret that it 
should have terminated in this fashion, for, taking 
one thing with another, Chrysis’s only wrong was 
•to express very frankly an ambition which might 
easily have been that of most women. And if it were 
not a real necessity that some victim be found to 
appease the indignation of the mob, I should be 
satisfied to arrange merely for the banishment of 
this over-passionate young woman, and thus be free 
of her while still leaving her the joys of life. But the 
scandal was such, that nothing of the kind could be 
done. Such are the effects of passion. Sensuality in 
the absence of thought, or, the other way round, 
an idea without sensual gratification, are not fol¬ 
lowed by these fatal consequences. We should have 
many mistresses, but we should take care, with the 
help of the gods, not to forget that all mouths are 
alike.” 

Having thus summed up in an aphorism one of his 
theories of ethics, he resumed casually the normal 
course of his thoughts. He remembered vaguely an 
invitation to dinner which he had accepted for the 
previous evening and had forgotten in the whirl of 
events, and he promised himself to present his ex¬ 
cuses. He wondered whether or not he should sell 
his tailor, an aged slave who clung to the tradition of 
the cut of the previous reign and was inept in the 
preparation of the new pleated tunics. His mind was 
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SO easy that he drew on the wall, with the point of 
his sketching pencil, a rough cartoon of his group 
representing Zagreus and the Titans, a variation in 
which he changed the position of the right arm of the 
central figure. Hardly had he finished this when there 
was a gentle knock on the door. 

Unhurried, Demetrios opened the door. The old 
executioner came in, followed by two helmeted 
hoplites. 

*T bring the little cup,” he said with an obsequious 
smile in the direction of the royal lover. 

Demetrios remained silent. 

Chrysis, distraught, raised her head. 

"Osme, my girl,” the gaoler said. “The time has 
come. -The hemlock has been crushed. There is 
nothing left for you but to take it. Don’t be afraid. 
You’ll not feel it.” 

Chrysis looked at Demetrios, who looked steadily 
back. Still staring at him with her great pupils black 
in their rings of green, Chrysis put out a hand to the 
right, took the cup, and carried it slowly to her lips. 
She dipped her lips in it. The bitterness of the poison 
and the pangs of the poisoning had been tempered 
by honey and narcotics. 

She drank half the cup. Then, either because she 
remembered this gesture at the theatre in Agathon’s 
Thyestes, or because it sprang impulsively from a 
spontaneous feeling, she held out the rest to Deme¬ 
trios. With a wave of his hand, the young man re¬ 
jected the indiscreet proposal. 
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Then the Galilean drained the cup even to the 
green lees which remained at the bottom, and there 
came into her face an agonizing smile in which tjSiere 
was certainly a trace of contempt. 

"What must I do?” she asked the gaoler. 

"Walk about the chamber, my girl, until you feel 
your legs growing heavy. Then lie down on your 
back, and the poison will do its work.” 

Chrysis walked over to the window, put her hand 
against the wall for support and her forehead against 
her hand, and cast upon the violet dawn a last look 
of vanished youth. The east was drowned in a sea of 
colour. A long band, as livid as a water leaf, wound 
about the horizon like a sallow sash. Higher up, the 
sky was tinted with a succession of evanescent folds 
of lilac, iris, and copper, melting visibly into the 
leaden azure of the upper heavens. Then these tiers 
of colour lifted slowly, a thread of gold appeared, 
rose, broadened, a fine ruddy line lit up this sullen 
dawn, and in an inundation of blood the sun was 
born. 

"It is written: 

"The light is sweet. ...” 

Chrysis remained standing as long as her limbs 
would support her. Then she wavered, made a sign 
to the hoplites, and they were obliged to carry her to 
the bed. There, the old man drew out and smoothed 
the folds of her robe over her rigid limbs. He touched 
her feet, and asked: "Do you feel that?” 

She answered: "No.” 
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He touched her knees, and asked: “Do you feel 
anything?” 

She shook her head "no,” and suddenly, with a 
movement of her head and her mouth (for her 
very hands were now dead), seized once more by 
a "burning desire, and perhaps also by her regret 
in this barren hour, she raised herself towards Dcme- 
trios;—but before he could respond, she sank back 
lifeless, and the light died forever out of her eyes. 

The executioner drew the upper folds of the 
garment over her face. One of the assisting soldiers, 
supposing that Chrysis and Demetrios had been 
united in a tender past, severed with his sword a 
lock at the end of her hair, and it fell down upon the 
stone floor. 

Demetrios took it up in his hand, and indeed it 
was Chrysis herself, the gold survival of her beauty, 
the very pretext of her name. He rolled the warm 
lock between thumb and finger, drew the hairs 
slowly apart, and beneath the sole of his slipper he 
mingled it with the dust. 



Ill 

CHRYSIS IMMORTAL 

B ack in his red studio, strewn with marble, rough 
models, and scaffoldings, Demetrios determined 
to set to work. His chisel in his left hand and his 
mallet in his right, he went on with an interrupted 
task. But he felt no enthusiasm for the work. It was 
the chest and shoulders of a gigantic horse destined 
for the temple of Poseidon. Beneath the close- 
cropped mane, the skin of the neck, puckered by a 
movement of the head, curved geometrically in¬ 
ward, like an undulating shallow on the seacoast. 

Three days earlier the details of this formal mus¬ 
cular structure had concentrated in Demetrios’s 
mind all the interest of his quotidian existence; now, 
on the morning of Chrysis’s death, the face of things 
seemed changed. Demetrios was not as calm as he 
should have wished, and he was unable to concen¬ 
trate a mind concerned with other matters. A sort 
of unraisable veil hung like a curtain between the 
marble and him. He flung away the mallet and be¬ 
gan to stride to and fro among the dusty pedestals 
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Suddenly he crossed the courtyard, called a slave, 
and said: 

"Prepare the bath and the aromatics. Bathe me and 
perfume me, bring my white garments, and light 
the round perfume-pans.” 

When the slave had finished his toilette, he called 
two others, and said to them: 

“Go to the queen’s prison. Take the gaoler this 
lump of clay and tell him to put it in the cell where 
the courtesan Chrysis died. If the body has not yet 
been thrown into the pit, tell him that nothing is 
to be done with it until I give the order. Run!” 

He put a tool into the fold of his girdle, and 
opened the central door that gave on to the avenue 
of the Dromos. 

He stopped suddenly on the threshold, dazzled by 
the immense noon blaze of the African countries. 
The houses should have been white, and white the 
street, too, but the flame of the perpendicular sun 
was laving the gleaming surfaces with such a fury 
of reflections that the limestone walls and the pave¬ 
ments reverberated with the prodigious incandes¬ 
cence of shadow-blue, red and green, hyacinth and 
raw ochre. Great quivering blots of colour seemed to 
move about in the air and lie transparently upon 
the shimmering house-fronts in flame. The very lines 
went awry behind this brilliance. The right wall of 
the street rounded vaguely in space, floated like a 
sail, and was here and there invisible. A dog lying 
beside a stone post was literally bathed in crimson. 
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Stirred with admiration, Demetrios saw in this 
spectacle a symbol of his new existence. He had lived 
long enough in the solitude of night, in silence, and 
in peace. Long enough had he taken for his light 
the beam of the moon, and for his ideal the languid 
line of a too delicate pose. His work had not been 
virile. A shuddering chill lay upon the surface of 
his statues. 

For the first time in his life, during the tragic ad¬ 
venture which had disrupted his mind, he had felt 
the great wind of life blow through his being. He 
had emerged victorious from the struggle, and 
though, fearing a second ordeal, he felt it necessary 
to swear to himself that he would never again de¬ 
part from his proud attitude of reserve on any ac¬ 
count, at least he had learned that the only thing 
worth prizing was that which, in marble, in colour, 
or in poetry, penetrates to one of the depths of hu¬ 
man emotion; and that formal beauty is merely so 
much raw material susceptible of transfiguration by 
joy or sorrow. 

Reflecting thus, he reached the gateway of the 
criminal prison, where his two slaves stood waiting 
for him. 

“We have brought the lump of red clay,” they 
said. "The body is still on the bed. It has not been 
touched. The gaoler sends respectful greetings.” 

The young man went silently in, followed the 
long corridor, mounted a few «teps, and entered the 
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chamber of the dead, where he locked himself care¬ 
fully in. 

The corpse lay upon the bed, the head flat under a 
veil, the hands extended, and the feet joined. The 
fingers were laden with rings. Two silver bangles 
encircled the pale ankles, and the toe nails were 
still red with powder. 

Demetrios started to raise the veil, but he had 
scarcely touched it when a dozen flies escaped swiftly 
through the opening. He shuddered. Nevertheless, 
he drew aside the white woollen cloth and folded it 
back over the hair. 

Chrysis’s face was illumined with that eternal ex¬ 
pression which death dispenses to the hair and the 
eyehds of the dead. In the bluish pallor of the cheeks, 
several fine azure veins lent the immobile head the 
appearance of cold marble. The translucent wings 
of the nose flared above the thinned-out lips. There 
was something immaterial about the fragility of the 
ears. Never, in no light, not even in the light of his 
dream, had Demetrios seen such superhuman beauty 
and radiance of fading skin. 

He remembered then the words Chrysis had 
spoken at their first meeting; "You have seen only 
my face. You don’t yet know how beautiful I am.” 
Suddenly he was suffocated by an intense emotion. 
He wanted to know that beauty. He could know it, 
now. Of his three days of passion he wanted a sou¬ 
venir that would out-live himself: he would strip 
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this admirable body, pose it like a model in the violent 
attitude in which he had seen it in his dream, and cre¬ 
ate after this corpse the statue of Life Immortal. 

He unclasped the buckle and untied the bow. He 
opened the garment. The body was heavy. He raised 
it. The head fell back. The breasts trembled. The 
arms hung loose. He drew off the robe altogether and 
flung it away from him. Heavily, the body sank 
down. 

Demetrios put his hands under the cool armpits 
and pulled the body up to the head of the bed. He 
turned the head over on the left cheek and gathered 
up the hair, spreading its splendour beneath the 
couched back. Then he raised the right arm and 
folded the forearm over the brow, closing the limp 
fingers so that they appeared to clutch the pil¬ 
low. Two ravishing lines of muscle, descending from 
the ear and the shoulder, came together beneath the 
right breast which they seemed to carry like a fruit. 
Thereafter he arranged the legs, one rigidly stretched 
out on its side, the other with the knee raised and 
the heel almost touching the croup. He corrected a 
few details, bent the waist to the left, straightened 
the right foot, and took off bracelets, anklets, neck¬ 
lace, and rings in order that not a single dissonance 
mar the pure and entire harmony of nudity. 

The model had taken her pose. 

Demetrios threw upon a table the lump of damp 
clay which he had ordered sent. He pressed it, 
kneaded it, lengthened it into human form; a sort 
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of barbarous monster was born of bis passionate 

fingers. 

He looked. The motionless corpse lay in its pas¬ 
sionate pose. But a fine thread of blood was trick¬ 
ling from the right nostril down upon the lip and 
falling drop by drop beneath the half-open mouth. 

Demetrios worked on. The clay became animated, 
took shape, took on life. A prodigious left arm rose 
round and full above the body as if embracing some¬ 
one. The thigh muscles stood out violently. The toes 
were cramped. 

When night had risen from the earth to darken 
the low-ceilinged room, Demetrios had finished the 
statue. Four slaves carried the clay model to his stu¬ 
dio. That same evening, by lamplight, he was hav¬ 
ing a block of Parian marble rough-hewed, and a 
year later he was still at work on the marble. 



IV 


PITY 

aoler! Gaoler, open to us!” 

V , T Rhodis and Myrtocleia were knocking on the 
prison door. 

The door opened half way. 

"What do you want?” 

"We want to see our friend,” Myrto said. "We 
want to see Chrysis, poor Chrysis, who died this 
morning.” 

"You can’t see her. Go along!” 

"Please, please let us in. Nobody will know. We’ll 
not tell. She was our friend. Let us see her again. 
We’ll not stay long. We won’t make any noise.” 

"And what if I get caught? What if I get pun¬ 
ished because of you? It’s not you who will pay the 
fine.” 

"You’ll not get caught. You’re alone. There are 
no other criminals. You sent away the soldiers. We 
know. Let us in, please.” 

"Well, in you go. But you shan’t stay long. Here’s 
the key. It’s the third door. Let me know when you 
leave. It’s late, and I want to go to bed.” 
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The kindly old man gave them a key of ham¬ 
mered iron which hung from his belt, and the two 
little virgins ran as fast as they could on silent san¬ 
dals through the dark corridors. The gaoler went to 
his quarters, little concerned to keep a needless 
watch. The penalty of imprisonment was not ap¬ 
plied in Hellenic Egypt, and the little white house 
guarded by the gentle old man was used to lodge 
only those condemned to death. Between executions 
it was practically deserted. 

Just as the heavy key was in the lock, Rhodis 
stopped her friend with her hand. 

"I don’t think I dare look at her. I loved her so 
much, Myrto. I’m afraid. Will you go in first?” 

Myrtocleia pushed in the door. As soon as she had 
taken one look she cried: "Don’t come in yet, Rho¬ 
dis. Wait.” 

“What is it? Are you afraid, too? What is on the 
bed? Isn’t she dead?” 

"Yes, she is. Wait a moment. I’ll tell you. Stay out 
in the corridor, and don’t look.” 

The body was still in the ecstatic attitude in which 
Demetrios had set it for his statue of Life Immortal. 
But since transports of extreme joy are very like 
those of convulsive pain, Myrtocleia wondered what 
atrocious suffering, what martyrdom, what agonies 
had produced such an upheaval in the corpse. She 
went forward on the tips of her toes. The thread of 
blood was still trickling from the translucent nos¬ 
tril. The skin of the body was flawlessly white. The 
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pale points of the breasts had receded like delicate 
navels. Not a single pink glow was there to vivify 
the ephemeral recumbent statue, but a few emerald 
spots tinting delicately the smooth belly bore wit- 
ness to the millions of new lives germinating in the 
scarcely cold flesh and demanding the right of suc¬ 
cession. 

Myrtoclcia took hold of the dead arm and lowered 
it along the side. She tried to stretch out the left 
leg; but the knee was almost locked and she could 
not do so completely. 

"Rhodis,” she said in a faint voice; "come. You 
may come in now.” 

Trembling, the child came into the chamber. Her 
face was drawn; her eyes were wide open. As soon 
as they felt they were together, both girls burst 
into sobs and clung to one another. 

"Poor Chrysis! Poor, dear Chrysis!” the child re¬ 
peated over and over. 

They kissed one another despairingly on the cheek 
in a kiss bereft of all sensuality, and the taste of 
tears carried to their lips all the bitterness of their 
chilled little souls. They wept and wept, and looked 
at one another in sorrow. From time to time they 
would begin to talk simultaneously in hoarse an¬ 
guished voices, and their words always ended in 
sobs. 

"We loved her so! She wasn’t merely a friend to 
us, not merely a friend. She was like a mother, a very 
young mother.” 
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Rhodis repeated: "Like a very young mother.” 

Myrto drew the younger girl over to the corpse 
and said softly: "Kiss her.” 

They put their hands on the bed and bent down 
together, and with fresh sobs they touched their lips 
to the icy brow. 

Then Myrto put both her hands in the hair and 
took up the head, and spoke to it thus: 

"Chrysis, my Chrysis, you who were the most 
beautiful and adored of all women, you so like the 
goddess that the people took you for her! where are 
you now, what have they done with you? You lived 
to spread beneficent joy. There was never fruit 
sweeter than your mouth, nor light brighter than 
your eyes. Your skin was a glorious garment which 
you would not veil, and voluptuousness floated over 
it like a perpetual aroma; and when you let down 
your hair all desires escaped from it; and when you 
took us in your naked arms we begged the gods for 
death.” 

Crouched on the ground, Rhodis wept. 

"Chrysis, my Chrysis, yesterday you were still 
alive and young, hopeful of many days to come; and 
now you arc dead and nothing in the world can 
bring you to speak a word to us. You closed your 
eyes, and we were not by. You suffered, and you 
knew not that we were weeping for you behind the 
Walls. Your dying eyes looked about for some one 
to see, and your eyes did not meet our eyes filled 
with sorrow and pity.” 
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The flute-player continued to weep. The singing- 
girl took her by the hand. 

"Chrysis, my Chrysis, you said one day that you 
would see that we were married. Our union takes 
place now in tears, and the betrothal of Rhodis and 
Myrtocleia is sad to see. But sorrow even more than 
love unites our two clasped hands. We will never 
part, we who have now wept together. We are about 
to bear your dear body into the earth, Chrysidion, 
and we shall, both of us, cut off our hair over your 
grave.” 

She wrapped the beautiful corpse in a blanket 
and said to Rhodis: "Help me.” 

They raised it gently up, but the burden was 
heavy for the little musicians, and they let it down 
to the ground. 

"We’ll take off our sandals,” Myrto said, "and 
walk barefoot in the corridor. The gaoler must have 
fallen asleep. If we don’t wake him, we’ll get by; 
but if he wakes and sees what we are doing, he will 
stop us. What happens to-morrow won’t matter. 
When he sees the bed is empty, he’ll tell the queen’s 
soldiers that he threw the body into the pit, as the 
law requires. Don’t be afraid, Rhodis. Tuck your 
sandals into your girdle, like me. Come. Take hold 
of the body under the knees. Let the feet hang for¬ 
ward. Walk softly, and slowly, slowly.” 
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PIETY 

W HEN they had turned the corner of the sec¬ 
ond street, they set down the body and put 
on their sandals. Rhodis’s feet, too delicate for the 
pavements, were torn and bleeding. 

The night was full of brightness and the town 
full of silence. Iron-coloured shadows lay in sharp 
outline in the streets, patterned according to the 
shapes of the houses. The little virgins took up again 
their burden. 

"Where are we going?” the little one asked. 
"Where shall we bury her?” 

"In the cemetery of Hermanubis. It is always 
deserted, and she will lie in peace there.” 

"Poor Chrysis! I never thought that the day she 
died I should be carrying her corpse secretly through 
the streets, without hearse or torches, like a stolen 
thing.” 

They began to talk volubly, as if afraid to be 
silent in the presence of the corpse. The last day of 
Chrysis’s life £lled them with amazement. Where 
had she got the mirror, the comb, and the necklace? 
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She couldn’t have taken the goddess’s pearls herself: 
the temple was too well guarded for a courtesan to 
be able to get into it. Some one must have done it for 
her. But who? So far as any one knew, she had no 
lover among the Stolists who served as guardians of 
the divine statue. And if someone had acted for her, 
why had she not denounced him? And whatever 
the truth of that, why the three crimes? What end 
had they served, save to ensure her torture? No 
woman would do such things without aim, without 
being in love. Chrysis must have been in love; but 
with whom? 

“We shall never know,” the flute-player con¬ 
cluded. "Her secret is gone with her, and even if 
she had an accomplice, it isn’t us he’ll tell.” 

At this point Rhodis, who had been trembling 
with weakness for some time, sighed and said: “I 
can’t go on, Myrto; I can’t. I shall fall down. I am 
weak with fatigue and sorrow.” 

Myrto put her arm about her neck. “Try, dar¬ 
ling. We must carry her. Her life beyond is at stake. 
If she isn’t buried, and hasn’t an obol in her hand, 
she will wander eternally on the st ores of the river 
of hell; and when the time comes for us to descend 
among the dead, she will reproach us with our im¬ 
piety and we shall not know what to answer.” 

But the cliild, in her weakness, burst into tears 
in Myrto’s arms. 

“Quick, quick!” Myrto said; “someone is com¬ 
ing down the street. Stand beside me in front of the 
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body. Let us hide it behind our tunics. If anybody 

sees it, we are lost.” 

She interrupted herself. 

“It’s Timon. I recognize him. Timon with four 
women. Oh, what is going to happen! He makes fun 
of everything, and will laugh at us. You wait here, 
Rhodis: I am going to speak to him.” 

“Timon,” she said, and her voice was full of 
prayer; "Timon, stop. I beg you to listen to me. 
I have serious things to say to you. I must say them 
to you alone.” 

“My poor little girl,” the young man said; “how 
upset you are. Have you lost your shoulder-knot, or 
did your doll fall and break its little nose? That 
would be an irreparable disaster.” 

The girl threw him a look of anguish; but already 
the four women, Philotis, Seso of Cnidos, Callistion, 
and Tryphera, were clamouring around her. 

“Little idiot,” Tryphera said. “There is nothing 
we can do if you have dried up your nurse’s teats: 
we have no milk. You ought to be in bed: it’s almost 
daylight. Since when have children begun roaming 
about in the moonlight?” 

“Her nurse?” Philotis cried. “It’s Timon she wants 
to take from us.” 

“The whip!,She ought to be whipped!” And Cal¬ 
listion, with one arm about Myrto’s waist, had al¬ 
ready lifted her off the ground and was raising her 
tunic. But Seso interposed. 

**Leave her be!” she cried. “Myrto has nothing 
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to do with men. If she wants Timon, it’s not to go 
to bed with him. Leave her alone, I tell you.” 

“What do you want of me?” Timon said. "Here, 
come aside. Speak into my ear. Is it really something 
serious?” 

“We have Chrysis’s body with us, here in the 
street,” Myrto said, trembling. “My friend and I 
were carrying it to the cemetery, but it is heavy, 
and we want you to help us. It won’t take long. 
Afterwards, you can go back to your women.” 

Timon looked at her reassuringly. 

“Poor children! And I laughed at you! You are 
better than I am. Of course I’ll give you a hand. 
Go back to your friend and wait for me. I’ll be 
along.” 

He returned to the four women. “Go to my 
house through the Street of the Potters. I’ll be there 
shortly. Dp not follow me.” 

Rhodis was still seated at the head of the corpse. 
When she saw Timon coming, she begged him; “Do 
not tell! We stole the body to save her shade. Keep 
our secret, and we’ll love you, Timon!” 

“Have no fear,” the young man said. 

He took up the body by the shoulders and Myrto 
took it imder the knees. They walked in silence, 
Rhodis following them with wavering steps. Timon 
said nothing. For the second time in two days human 
passion had carried off one of the transitory com¬ 
panions of his bed, and he marvelled at the excesses 
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which drove people off the enchanted road that 

leads to perfect happiness. 

"Ataraxia!” he thought; "indifference, quietude, 
voluptuous serenity! Who among men has appreci¬ 
ated you? We squirm, struggle, hope, when only 
one thing is precious,—to know how to squeeze out 
of the passing instant all the joys it may hold and 
leave our bed as infrequently as possible.” 

They had reached the gateway of the abandoned 
necropolis. 

"Where shall we put her?” Myrtocleia asked. 

"Near the god.” 

"Where is the statue? I have never been here be¬ 
fore. I used to be afraid of graves and tombstones. 
I’ve never seen the Hermanubis.” 

"He must be in the middle of the garden. Let 
us look for him. I came here once when I was a child, 
chasing a lost gazelle. We’ll follow that row of syc¬ 
amores, and we’ll surely find it.” 

They found it. 

The delicate violet of dawn lay mingled with the 
moonlight on the marble. A vague and distant har¬ 
mony floated in the branches of the cypresses. The 
rhythmical rustling in the palms, so like the drops 
of falling rain, lent an illusion of freshness to the 
air. With difficulty, Timon turned back a pink slab 
of stone imbedded in the earth. A grave was hol¬ 
lowed out beneath the funerary hands of the god, 
extended in the gesture of the embalmer. It must 
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once have held a corpse, but there was now nothing 
left save bits of brownish dust. The young man 
stood in the grave to his waist and held up his 
arms. 

"Give her to me,” he said to Myrto. “I’ll lay her 
here at the far end, and then we’ll close the tomb.” 

But Rhodis flung herself upon the corpse. "Don’t 
bury her so quickly! I want to see her once again. 
One last time! One last time! Chrysis, my poor 
Chrysis! . . . Oh, look how she has changed! How 
horrible!” 

Myrtocleia had drawn back the veil rolled round 
the corpse, and the face emerged, so rapidly altered, 
that the two girls drew abruptly back. The cheeks 
were now square; the lips and lids were puffed out 
like white pads. Already nothing was left of that 
superhuman beauty. They put back the thick 
shroud; but not before Myrtocleia had slipped her 
hand beneath the cloth and put an obol for Charon 
into Chrysis’s fingers. Then the girls, shaken by in¬ 
cessant sobs, transferred to Timon’s arms the limp 
and inert corpse. 

When Chrysis had been laid at the bottom of the 
sandy grave, Timon drew back the winding sheet. 
He assured himself that the silver obol was still 
in the nerveless fingers. He propped up the head 
on a flat stone. Over the body, from the forehead to 
the knees, he spread the long gold-and-shadow hair. 

Then he climbed up out of the grave, and the two 
girls, kneeling before the yawning hole in the earth. 
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cut off their hair, bound it together in one sheaf, 

and buried it with the dead. 

TOIONAE nEPA5’ E2XE TO SYNTAEMA 
TON HEP] XPY^IAA KAI AHMHTPION 
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